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She Threatened Steel Pickets with a Union of Non-Cooking Wives 


is Johnstown, Pa., Housekeeper Last Week Wanted Women to Penalize Their Striking Husbands. See Page 5) 











































































































READERS WRITE 





Query on Sumoists 

The picture of the Japanese wrestlers 
(PATHFINDER, June 5) is GREAT. But 
how are these giants to be accounted for, 
since the Japanese are supposedly a me- 
dium-sized or small people? ... 

Henry Gillespie 

Manchester, Iowa. 


{Any race, no matter what its general characteris- 
tics, always produces exceptional specimens. The 
sumo artists on PATHPINDER’S cover were simply 
big Japanese.—Ed.] 


Mr. Watts, Pro and Con 


In your editor’s note below extracts 
from a letter of mine published by you 
(PATHFINDER, June 5), it was stated 
emphatically that you were not Com- 
munists or Socialists ... 

Now, not being Communists and So- 
cialists, you must approve of our pres- 
ent form of government and thoroughly 
endorse the capitalistic method . . . That 
is, you are for the profit motive ... 

Yet you say you are tolerant enough to 
throw your columns open to people who 
openly avow and declare that they are 
out to destroy these very institutions ... 
Phooey! This gang is out to burn, de- 
stroy, murder and kill, just as they have 
done in France, Russia and Spain. They 
ask no quarter and they will give none. 
Yet you think you are tolerant. Some- 
body, please pass me the smelling salts! 

A. P. Watts 





Dallas, Tex. 

I wish to commend you on your sen- 
sible reply to A. P. Watts, the Redbaiter. 
Intolerance is the great enemy of prog- 
ress. Mr. Watts should wake up. This 
is A. D. 1937, not A. D. 1000 . . . No, Mr. 
Watts, I am not a Communist—lI voted 
for Hoover in ’32 and for F. D. R. in ’36. 

Mrs. Charles C, Cover 
Poland, Ohio. 
* * 7 

The man who... asks if your paper is 
a “propaganda sheet” for Socialists or 
Communists surely admits a great deal 
of ignorance as to the nature of Social- 
ist ideals and principles I am a 
Socialist, but I have never had the ex- 
treme pleasure of seeing any views ex- 
pressed in your magazine which I con- 
sidered favorable to the views I sup- 
port ... I will say that I feel you are 
showing a more enlightened attitude than 
formerly on social and economic prob- 
lems, for which I commend you. I say 
this is an encouragement since I realize 
that any encouragement you may show 
to the forces of the left will be attacked 
by .. . Fascist-minded red-baiters . . 

Clark F. Hull 
Walla Walla, Wash. 





On Chain Store Taxes 


Referring to your article on “Chain 
Store Taxes” (PATHFINDER, June 5), it 
is most gratifying that the Supreme 
Court has upheld the state of Louisiana’s 
law taxing these greedy corporations. It 
is the curse of the nation to permit the 
robbing of local communities of the 
profits of its own trade . . . Taking away 
the profit of trade from a community 
impoverishes it 

E. B. Stebbins 
Lakeview, Mich. 

The chain stores may be bad for the 
country, but it seems bad to me to try 
to substitute law for brains and enter- 
prise. I argue that there is as good a 








chance as ever for the small man if he 
will use his brains. Down here in Texas 
they have tried to kill out all the small 
towns and copntry stores by routing the 
highway around them. Our county had 
eight or 10 small towns 30 years ago; 
now it has two. The two towns left 
think they did great work by putting the 
“kibosh” on the others. I am sure that 
our county as a whole does not sell half 
as much as it did 30 years ago. . 

The small merchant looks down the 
street and sees some old farmer selling 
watermelons or a _ boy selling stock- 
ings .,. The merchant at once takes the 
jaundice and gets an ordinance passed 
not to let the farmer sell watermelons 
or the boy sell socks. He imagines he 
can drive people to buy from him, but he 
does not realize that fewer flies gather 
around a vinegar barrel than around a 
molasses barrel. If the merchant would 
use his head a little more and his spleen 
a little less he would sell more... 

J. E. Fitzgerald 
Stephenville, Texas. 





On Bathing Nudity 


Why so much fuss about men bathing 
without shirts (PATHFINDER, June 12)? 
They are not nearly so. offensive or as 
disgraceful and ruinous to the morals 
of the country as the nude women and 
girls of today. Why is there not a law 
passed to correct the dress of women? .. . 

Mrs. A. H. Fetter 
Wooster, Ohio. 





On Labor and Unions 


... “Mr. Consumer” by J. H. Howard 
(PATHFINDER, June 12) has urged me to 
speak through your excellent “Readers 
Write” Column. It is most encouraging 
to find here and there some who can and 
do get under the surface of things as they 
are. I do not happen to be employed 
with any concern in danger of encroach- 
ment of so-called unions. However, I am 
a business woman and a consumer... 
While I am willing to.admit that in our 
social order as it exists, the organization 
of wage-earners into some sort of body 
to take care of their personal interests 
has had a very beneficial effect on work- 
ing conditions, still somehow the pendu- 
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Ium has been permitted to swing out {, 
TO. os 





Elsa R. Sch 
Nashville, Tenn. 


7 , 


; Let me ask Mr. Howard whet 
wages are higher in “unionized” S« 
than in “open, shop” Los Angeles 
doesn’t say . . Eighty-eight doll: 
year is very cheap job insurance. 
Howard ends his article by sayin 
speak as a workingman who is a 
consumer.” J] am a union man and a 
sumer, too, and it seems to me thai \\ 
Howard must be suffering from a 

A. F. William 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

. .« The labor situation is getting 
something terrible, and it occurs t: 
that if our high officials would gi 
just half the time they are givir 
other things it would be better fo: 
people, It is folly to talk about pr: 
ing peace abroad and do nothing : 
the unrest and bloodshed among ou: 
people. 

C. P. But 
Corinth, Miss 





Statesman vs. Dictators 

Sometime ago you “presented” the t 
leading dictators of Europe to give 
readers the impression, of course, thx! 
these men were nothing short of Lu 
incarnate, 

Then you “presented” a British st 
man and when you got through with ' 
he was on the verge of sprouting w 
The international bankers are willin 
pay generously for spreading such 
British propaganda and if you’re not ; 
ting your share, you’re foolish .. . 

J. B. Doerks: 
Denair, Cal. 





“Handwritings on the Wall” 

In a piece headed “Babyloniana” (PA 
FINDER, June 12), Dr. Waldo Dubber- 
stein is quoted as describing social 1 
economic conditions 5,000 years ago froin 
writings on clay tablets found in B 
lon recently. The fact that these « 
tions were exactly the same as ours t: 
is significant to say the least. Those « 
ditions caused the downfall of Bab: 
and if those were the handwriting: 
the wall then, our nation also must 
about due for a fall . 

Fred Bu 
Attica, N. Y. 
More About Spain 

Your editorial “Growing 
(PATHFINDER, June 12) struck m¢ 
being right to the point. Now may I : 
you a few perhaps more or less fo 
questions? If the war in Spain do 
spread to a general conflagration, wou!d 
it be well for Uncle Sam to run and h 
like the ostrich sticking its head in t 
sand? ... Should Uncle Sam lie down 1 
and let democracy go to the dogs? 

N. Palme 


Madn« 


New London, Ohio. 


7 * a 


Your correspondent, Mr. Fackler, whos: 
letter appeared in PATHFINDER, Jun 
12, reveals the general misunderstanding 
so many of us Americans have in reg: 
to the Spanish conflict. 

It is true that Communists and An 
chists are defending the Spanish repu! 
lic, but the great majority of its sup- 


(Continued on page 14) 
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THE SOVIET— 


A Series of Purges Bewilders the World 


TTITHIN the territorial borders of 
\ one nation are Arctic ice, Asiatic 
deserts and far Eastern swamplands. 
The 175,000,000 inhabitants stem from 
more than 150 racial groups and speak 
iimost 200 languages and. dialects. 
Natural resources are plentiful; gold, 
iron, oil, coal and timber abound. 
Spreading over one-seventh of all the 
land in the world, an area of 8,300,000 
square miles, the country is three 
times the size of the United States and 
is exceeded in area only by the far- 
flung British Empire. This nation is the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.7 

Massive and mighty, the Soviet 
Union is engaged in one of the unique 
experiments of history—an attempt to 

dablish a classless society, to elimi- 
dte the extremes of poverty and great 
addiividual wealth. The nation is gov- 
med by progressive layers of party, 
ymmittee and bureau which grow 
ver smaller and more concentrated 
yward the top, and at the top stands 
ne man—Josef Stalin. 

Any country with the Soviet’s re- 
ources and man-power could not be 
ess than one of the great countries of 
he earth—one to be taken into ac- 
sount in international relations. It 
would have to be classified as a coun- 
fry of the first magnitude, along with 
the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy and Japan. 

ALIGNMENTS: Until last week, the 
Soviet was of the first rank. It was 
regarded with awe and hate by Ger- 
many and Italy, watched uncertainly 


+ A soviet is the smallest unit of government under 
mmunism. Representatives are elected to a soviet 
y shops, organizations and peasants. In turn, these 
representatives elect delegates to the next higher 
viet, where the process is repeated. Though not 
trictly accurate, ‘‘the Soviet’? means all of Russia. 








by Japan, courted eagerly by France 
and treated soothingly by Great Brit- 
ain. Then, although it did not sudden- 
ly descend to the more or less im- 
potent level of another vast country, 
China, the Soviet definitely lost pres- 
tige in the eyes of other nations. 

Not even the spectacular perform- 
ance of three Soviet flyers who wing- 
ed their way across the top of the 
world from Moscow to Vancouver 
(see page 9), and the ensuing jubila- 
tion of all Russia, could blind the 
world to the fact that the recently in- 
tensified purges, and the hints of more 
to come, signified developments fate- 
ful to the structure of the U. S. S. R. 

In the devious paths of internation- 
al diplomacy, the alignments of na- 
tions are important factors for war or 
peace, for prosperity or poverty. Until 
very recently, Germany and_ Italy 
were viewed as fast friends, united in 
Fascism against both democracy and 
Communism; France, with its Popular 
Front government on guard against 
the growth of Fascism around its 
borders, was bound to Russia; and 
Great Britain, lined up with France, 
was necessarily tied in indirectly 
with Russia. 

Then, something that started De- 
cember 1, 1934, came to a climax two 
weeks ago with the execution of eight 
Soviet generals. The result has been 
complete bewilderment on the part of 
the world outside Soviet Russia, in- 
numerable theories and a distinct les- 
sening of Russia’s military prestige— 
this, despite an army of 1,300,000. 

On that December day three years 
ago, Sergei Kirov, Stalin’s best friend 
and fourth most important leader in 
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The Kremlin in Moscow: What Are the Dark Secrets Behind Its Gloomy Walls? 
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Josef Stalin Stands at the Top 


the country, was assassinated by a 
young Communist. Since then, there 
have been retaliatory killings, arrests 
and exiles and the eradication of hun- 
dreds of thousands of names from 
Communist Party rolls. Within the 
last year, there have been six whole- 
sale purges. Dear as Kirov was to 
Stalin, few believe his assassination 
is the true basis for the mounting 
murders. 

THEORIES: Many explanations are 
advanced but always reservations are 
attached. Seemingly inexplicable is 
the fact that men who have struggled 
upward with a country trying to 
establish an entirely new form of gov- 
ernment, who have been in the fore- 
front of party councils, who have been 
idolized by the masses, have never- 
theless been guilty of conspiracy and 
treason. What is the answer? 

Leon Trotsky, exiled from Russia 
after a fundamental difference of 
opinion and a losing battle for leader- 
ship with Stalin, is blamed by Stalin 
for much of the alleged treason and 
conspiracy. Others advance these 
theories: (1) That capitalistic enemies 
within the Union are working to over- 
throw the government and that Stalin 
is rooting out these “wreckers”; (2) 
that Stalin’s policies are being ques- 
tioned by other leaders, that he is be- 
coming panicky and _ resorting to 
violence to crush opposition; (3) that 
he is an ill man—he is known to have 
a bad heart condition—and that in- 
tensification of the pain has unbal- 
anced his mind; (4) that Germany and 
Japan are plotting either together or 
separately to partition the Soviet and 
seize portions of the nation’s rich land, 

Whatever the true theory of the 
Russian situation, other countries are 
apparently taking advantage of the 





(Continued on page-ré) 




































































































































Roosevelt's Woes 


If he had cared to use it, Cartoonist 
Harold Webster, who created a series 
called “Life’s Darkest Moment,” would 
have had a fit subject last week in the 
President of the United States. For 
“Life’s Darkest Moment,” at least in 
a political sense, was looming larger 
and larger for Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

As though a nasal cold, replacing his 
head cold of a few weeks ago, were 
not bad enough, the President was 
seemingly suffering from a deeper 
cold—the growing chill in relations 
between himself and Congress. More 
than one incident testified to the 
frigidity. 

Still rankling was the sting left by 
the majority report of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee on the Roosevelt 
Court plan. Many Democratic Sena- 
tors and Representatives were reply- 
ing to his invitation to a party on an 
island in Chesapeake Bay with “re- 
grets” and pleas of “previous engage- 
ments.” His trustiest aide, Senator 
Joseph T. Robinson of Arkansas, was 
acting up and pursuing an opposite 
course from the one wanted by the 
President on the $1,500,000,000 relief 
bill (see col. 2). Close advisers were 
warning the President that rebellion 
was seething in Congress and that he 
would do well to have the legislators 
adjourn as soon as possible. Rumors 
were spreading that Vice President 
Garner had left for a Texas vacation 
because he could not push the Roose- 
velt program any further. Too enthu- 
siastic supporters were not helping 
matters by encouraging talk of a third 
term for Roosevelt. A notable exam- 
ple of this was observed in Pennsyl- 
vania where John L. Lewis and Gov- 
ernor George H. Earle were reported 
to be favoring the third-term move- 
ment and where no word to stop the 
movement had come from James A. 
Farley, Democratic Chairman. 

When the President was not busy 
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“nd Cruised with the President 
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discounting rumors or seeking oil for 
the obviously troubled waters, he did 
these things: 

@ Named a special three-man board 
to mediate the steel strikes (see p. 5). 

@ Sent a letter to the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee in which he expressed 
his disapproval of a farm credit bill 
already passed by the House. He de- 
scribed as “disturbing” the bill which 
would continue low interest rates on 
Federal Land Bank loans to farmers 
and said that if the bill passed, it 
would cost the Treasury an additional 
$40,000,000 annually. 

@ Went for a short cruise with 
Paul van Zeeland, Premier of Belgium. 
The visit of van Zeeland, ostensibly 
in the United States to receive a degree 
from Princeton University and only 
incidentally to see Roosevelt, was the 
subject of much speculation. Most ob- 
servers guessed that the Belgian lead- 
er was delegated by Great Britain and 
France to explore with the President 
the possibilities of holding a world 
economic conference. 

q Ordered that two new battleships, 
originally scheduled to be built by 
private firms, be built instead by the 
U. S. Navy. The lowest bid submitted 
by a private company was almost $56,- 
000,000. The Philadelphia Navy Yard 
submitted an estimate of slightly more 
than $36,500,000 and the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard bid $37,250,000. Each yard 
will build one ship. 
ee 


Congress, Split 

President Roosevelt’s relief and 
spending policies won a costly victory 
last week. The passage in the Senate, 
after bitter debate, of the $1,500,000,- 
000 relief bill unamended drove deep- 
er the wedge that has caused a serious 
split (see col. 1) in Democratic party 
ranks, 

The President’s relief bill had es- 
caped butchering in the House only 
after he had personally intervened for 
it (PATHFINDER, June 5). When the 
Senate took hold of it, there was im- 
mediate opposition from men who had 
been leaders of New Deal policies 
since the party’s accession. Senator 
James F, Byrnes of South Carolina, 
long a principal spokesman for the 
President’s plans, rebelled and pro- 
posed an amendment whereby local 
communities would have to contribute 
40 per cent of the cost of relief. Dem- 
ocratic Leader Joseph T. Robinson, 
who has extricated Roosevelt pro- 
grams from many a tight spot, execut- 
ed an about-face and offered an 
amendment, milder but still objec- 
tionable to Roosevelt, requiring local- 
ities to pay only~25 per cent of the re- 
lief cost (PATHFINDER, June 26). 

After four days of hot debate the 
Roosevelt forces, led by assistant floor 
leader Senator Alben W. Barkley of 
Kentucky, defeated the supporters of 
economy, on which side were lined 
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Senator Barkley Led Roosevelt Forc« 


up all of Roosevelt’s nominal lead 
by killing the Byrnes amendment 
to 25, the Robinson amendment by 
to 34. 

This fight over the relief } 
brought the name of Senator Bark! 
to the fore as possible successor 
Robinson’s position of Senate maj: 
ity leader—should Robinson be ap. 
pointed to the Supreme Court. Ea 
er, when Justice Van Devanter a 
nounced his intention to retire (PAT! 
FINDER, May 29) Robinson’s nan 
immediately popped up in Senate cir- 
cles as Van Devanter’s successor. 
the same time it was believed that 
Senator Byrnes would fill Robinson’: 
shoes in the Senate. But last wee! 
Barkley by his championship of tl! 
administration measure was regarded 
as having taken an edge over Byrne: 

While the President was splittin 
the Senatorial ranks by pushing his 
relief bill to victory, his court bill wa 
suffering new attacks: (1) admini 
tration leaders in the Senate announ 
ed they would not answer the Jud 
ciary Committee’s denunciation of th: 
measure as this might lead to furthe 
hard feeling; (2) other Senators wer: 
fearful of pushing the bill at a tin 
when it would be only “in the spirit 
of reprisal’; (3) Chief Justice Hughe: 
speaking at Amherst College’s con 
mencement, loosed a thinly veiled ref 
erence to the court struggle in which 
he attacked the “often unwise fervo: 
of crusaders which may carry a domi 
nant majority over into an oppres 
sion.” Other anti-Roosevelt  senti 
ment, much of it bitter, was directed 
against the administration’s attitud: 
toward the strike situation. 

The House last week voted, 360 to 1 
to establish a new government-super 
vised pension system for retired rail- 
road employees, some of whom would 
receive as much as $120 a month, Th: 
bill, if passed by the Senate, will ena 
ble the voluntary retirement of 50,000 
workmen this year. 


Labor: Steel Crisis 


Martial law and Federal interventio: 
combined last week to dampen ten 
porarily the dangerously overheate: 
powder barrel of the nation’s stee! 
strike. A number of threatening situa- 
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tions were narrowly averted, but each 
escape seemed to make the expected 
explosion more difficult to avoid. Most 
observers believed that the worst 
troubles were yet to come, 
Washington stepped into the strike 
picture when Governor Martin L. 
Davey of Ohio told President Roose- 
yelt that all peace efforts had died still- 
born. With White House approval, 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
appointed a three-man board to seek 
a way out. New Deal critics lashed 
out at the President for entering as 
umpire in a dispute on which he had 
already given his opinion when he 
said he thought the steel companies 


should sign written agreements 
(PATHFINDER, June 26). They 


branded as pro-labor the three men 
who had been named to the board— 
Charles P. Taft, 2nd, son of the late 
President; Lloyd K, Garrison, dean of 
the University of Wisconsin Law 
School, and Edward F. McGrady, the 
Labor Department’s ace _ trouble- 
shooter. 

In a Cleveland, Ohio, hotel room 
whose wallpaper was covered with 
turtle doves, these three men met first 
with John L. Lewis and Philip Mur- 
ray, his steel lieutenant. Later they 
saw four heads of the holdout steel 
companies—Tom Girdler of Republic, 
Eugene Grace of Bethlehem, Frank 
Purnell of Youngstown and Wilfred 
Sykes of Inland. The labor leaders 
reiterated their demands for signed 
contracts. When the steel chiefs ar- 
rived, Girdler, who had refused to sit 
with the unionists he hates, read off a 
statement that immediately blasted all! 
hopes of speedy settlement. He blunt- 
ly informed the board that its efforts, 
scarcely an hour old, were “futile” be- 
cause he did not intend to do busi- 
ness with an “utterly irresponsible” 
union like the C.I. O. After that, little 
or nothing was accomplished, Dur- 
ing the next two days, the board con- 
ferred alternately with labor and steel 
chiefs, seemed to make little progress. 

The ugly situation at Johnstown, 
Pa,, (PATHFINDER, June 26) quieted 
down only after Governor George H. 
Earle, a vigorous New Dealer, had de- 
clared “modified” martial law. 

sitter feeling in Johnstown had ap- 
parently been heightened by a strong 
back-to-work movement. Strikers’ 
wives, first to feel the pinch of empty 
pocketbooks, took the lead in urging 
their men to re-enter the struck 
Bethlehem plant. One irate house- 
wife, shaking a brawny fist at a 
picket line, shouted that she would 

rganize a “wives union” not to cook 
for pickets unless they returned to 
work (see cover cut). Finally Govy- 
ernor Earle requested Grace to close 
the mill. The Bethlehem chief refused. 
Earle thereupon ordered the plant 
hut, and martial law proclamations 
were rushed to Johnstown by plane. 

This action was bitterly condemned 
in many quarters. Earle was accused 
of playing political ball with the C. 
|. O., of taking orders from the White 
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House, even of Communism. Bethle- 
hem talked of suing the state. But 
Sheriff Michael Boyle of Cambria 
County claimed that a telegram to the 
Governor asking for state troops had 
been approved by a Bethlehem official 
and that it had been sent from an 
office in the Bethlehem plant, 

In Youngstown, Ohio, an even nas- 
tier development was averted by 
militia. Despite the urgent pleas of 
the President, Secretary Perkins and 
the members of the Mediation Board to 
steel operators to maintain the status 
quo and keep their plants shut while 
peace negotiations were under way, 
Girdler and Purnell announced that 
they would open their heavily picket- 
ed Ohio mills immediately, This 
meant but one thing—warfare. Hun- 
dreds of workers, keyed to fever heat 
by the killing of two C. I. O. men 
three days earlier, poured into the 
Mahoning Valley to strengthen picket 


lines. Police and vigilantes massed 
for attack. Violence seemed inevit- 
able. At the last moment, Governor 


Davey followed Earle’s lead and sent 
three National Guard regiments post- 
haste, just in time to avoid trouble. 
Smouldering bitterness was provoked 
again when the militia cleared the 
way for “loyal workers” to and from 
the struck plants. Unionists said they 
were breaking Davey’s order to main- 
tain the status quo and called about 
7,000 local workers out in protest. 

Both states settled down for a long 
period of forced quiet while the Fed- 
eral mediators struggled to reconcile 
the strike opponents. What would 
happen if the board failed was the 
great question. To withdraw the 
troops then would mean certain riot- 
ing. Yet martial law could not be 
maintained indefinitely. For these 
reasons, many looked last week for a 
quick final crisis, either through arbi- 
tration or bloodshed. 

Postmaster General James A. Farley 
meanwhile appeared in Washington, 
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Critics Condemned Governor Earle 


D. C., Federal court to deny charges 
that he had deliberately aided strik- 
ers by refusing mail delivery to struck 
mills (PATHFINDER, June 26). He 
claimed that the mail had been sent 
in an attempt to involve the Post- 
office in the strike. Nevertheless, At- 
torney General Homer S. Cummings is- 
sued warrants for the arrest of six 
strikers charged with impeding the 
mails. The Senate Postoffice Commit- 
tee’s strike investigation trained its 
guns on President Roosevelt and Gov- 
ernor Earle. Many members accused 
both men of “clearly seditious” tac- 
tics in regard to the strike. 

Sit-down strikes made news during 
the week in two Pennsylvania cities. 
In Philadelphia, the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, in the first Federal court rul- 
ing on the legality of sit-downs, or- 
dered 250 employees of a hosiery com- 
pany to quit the plant they had seized 
May 6. The court held that the strike 
was a “conspiracy in restraint of 
interstate commerce” and as such 
violated the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, 
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Mediators McGrady, Garrison and Taft (1. to r.) Were Told All Efforts Were Futile 
















































































































































Ignoring the decision, the defiant 
strikers continued to sit. 

In Pittsburgh, publication of three 
leading newspapers was suspended be- 
cause of an unauthorized sit-down 
strike of mailing room workers. Al- 
though the International Typographi- 
cal Union disavowed the strike and 
ordered the men to resume work, the 
strikers continued to demand a pay 
increase. One 
news by radio. Governor Earle war:- 
ed the sit-downers that they were 
breaking a collective bargaining con- 
tract. 

Oe a 


Tax Evasion 


Last week in the blue, white, and 
gold chamber of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, the 12 members of 
the joint Congressional committee in- 
vestigating tax evasion (PATHFIND- 
ER, June 26) sat gulping tall orange- 
ades as they listened to one of the most 
publicized investigations in many a 
month. 

The prologue to this was an open- 
ing attack by Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau on the morals of men 
who seek to escape taxation. Next 
followed a presentation of names of 
tax avoiders by Under-secretary Ros- 
well Magill. He said nothing of 
morals, and many remembered that 
while he was practicing law in New 
York he had written three books 
helpful to tax dodgers. 

Included among the tax evaders 
were such notables as Philip de Ronde, 
chairman of the board of Phoenix 
Security Corporation; Lieut. Col. 
Jacob Schick, inventor of the electric 
dry shaving razor; Charles Laughton, 
British movie actor; Jacob Schwab, 
New York cotton broker and treas- 
urer of Cohn, Hall & Marx Company; 
and Richard E. Dwight, former mem- 
ber of the law firm of Hughes, Schur- 
man and Dwight. (Charles Evans 
Hughes, Jr., broke up the firm when 
he learned of Dwight’s taxation 
troubles and two new firms evolved, 
one headed by Hughes, the other by 
Dwight and Schurman). Nobody 
knew just how all the names were ob- 
tained but it was a fact that the Treas- 
ury had paid good money in the past 
for tips on tax evaders.t 

After it became apparent that the 
financial magic of the majority of 
those named fell “within the letter of 
the law,” the audience concurred with 
J. P. Morgan’s statement of a few 
weeks ago that the fault was not with 
the individuals avoiding taxes but 
rather with the existing loopholes in 
the Treasury’s tax system. 

Elmer L. Irey, chief of the intelli- 
gence department of the Bureau of 





t+ Although not generally known, the U. S. Treas- 
ury sets aside funds for rewards to tipsters*for in- 
formation leading to the recovery of taxes that would 
not otherwise be collected. The Customs Bureau, for 
instance, annually is allowed $100,000 with which to 
purchase such information. In 1936, the Treasury 
paid a total of $44,000 to tipsters—the largest re- 
ward, $18,699, went to a person whose information 
enabled the government to recover $290,491 in un- 
paid taxes. Instead of paying rewards the Treasury's 
alcohol tax unit and Bureau of Narcotics usually em- 
ploy informers on a temporary contract basis. 
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Internal Revenue, aided Secretary 
Morgenthau and Magill in describing 
the means by which the men cited had 
nullified their income taxes or reduced 
them to a minimum. Treasury offi- 
cials explained that the twelve had all 
avoided taxes by forming private hold- 
ing companies in other countries 
where taxes did not exist or were 
law. Treasury men found 585 private 
corporations in the Bahamas, New- 
foundland, Panama, and elsewhere. 
These holding companies were used 
in one of two ways: (1) after forming 
a private company abroad, a man 
would borrow from it a sum large 
enough to make the annual interest 
due on this loan approximate the 
amount of his income tax, and by sub- 
tracting paid interest from taxable 
income (as the law permits), he would 
wipe out his tax or reduce it to a 
negligible sum; (2) others avoided 
taxation by selling securities to their 
companies at a profit to the company 
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Under-Secretary Magill Named Names 


comparable to the amount of income 
tax due the Treasury, and this profit 
to their own company was labeled 
personal loss and subtracted from tax- 
able income, 

The committee and audience last 
week were assured further entertain- 
ment by Treasury officials who prom- 
ised to describe more financial ma- 
nipulations of tax dodgers. At the 
same time Under-secretary Magill 
recommended three remedies to mend 
leaks in present revenue laws: (1) 
abolition of percentage depletion al- 
lowances for oil and mining corpora- 
tions; (2) amendment of the personal 
income tax law to prohibit division 
of income between husband and wife 
in the eight “community property” 
states (PATHFINDER, Editorial, June 
19); and (3) an increase in the pres- 
ent 10% withholding tax rate on non- 
resident aliens, at least with respect 
to those with large incomes. 

Epilogue to last week’s story was 
Magill’s announcement that the State 
Department had already begun pull- 
ing diplomatic strings in an effort to 
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form reciprocal agreements with f, 
eign countries to stop Americans fr¢ 
avoiding taxes through the formati 
of personal holding companies abro 





Heaven or Hell? 


Testimony brought out last April } 
the Senate Civil Liberties Committee. 
of which Wisconsin’s Robert La F; 
lette is chairman, caused numero 
nonpartisan newspapers to label thy 
mining region of Harlan County, K« 
tucky, as a “hell hole.” 

Witnesses, many of whom claimed 
their lives were threatened for re- 
vealing Harlan County conditions, 
told tales of dynamiting, murder, kid- 
naping and assault by thugs employed 
by mine owners against labor organ- 
izers in Kentucky’s coal fields. 

It was an entirely different pic- 
ture of Harlan County which was 
made public last week in the current 
issue of the “National Young Demo- 
crat,” official publication of the Young 
Democratic Clubs of America. The 
lead article by the editor, Leslie E. 
Sanders, accused Senator La Follett: 
of creating a false picture of condi- 
tions in Harlan County in order t 
gain the miners’ backing for the day 
when he and John L. Lewis would be- 
come leaders of a third party. 

Sanders further asserted that much 
of the material brought out by the La 
Follette committee, “if not definitely 
erroneous, was at least definitely mis- 
leading.” The publication argued that 
the people of Harlan County “would 
be happy if left alone.” 

The editor’s arguments were sup- 
ported by the presence of three paid 
full-page advertisements by the Har- 
lan County Civie Association, a story 
on “The Happy Side of Harlan,” and a 
poem which began, “Ain’t God Good 
to Harlan County?” 

The presence of the three paid full- 
page ads amused Senator’ Elbert 
Thomas, Democrat of Utah and a Jead- 
ing spirit in the Senate committee in- 
vestigation, who said: “I think some- 
body bought a lot of space in their 
magazine and the young fellows wer 
glad to sell it. I don’t think Harlan 
County is any more proud of som« 
things than we are. But they have a 
good side, too, and we are all] in 
favor of that.” 

Meanwhile, further doubt was creat- 
ed as to Harlan County heavenliness 
by news dispatches reporting that two 
of the Senate Investigating Commit- 
tee’s witnesses had appealed to the 
Federal government for protection 
against reprisals. 





Scottsboro Again 


“It don’t seem to me like we're 
gettin’ anywheres at all.” 

The speaker was a blind colored 
boy bumping and jolting through the 
darkness inside a box car. In the car 
with him were eight other young 
Negroes. The blind boy was hunting 
for a doctor to restore his sight. Some 
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of the others were hunting work, 
some, cut adrift by hard times, were 
“just travellin’.” 

As the blind boy spoke, his com- 
panions grunted encouragingly. Two 
sirls, dressed like men, who had hitch- 
ed a ride in the same car, said nothing. 
Later on they left the train at a stop. 
Then, hours later, the train shrieked 
to a sudden halt. The car door groan- 
ed open. At brusque orders from 
yard policemen, the nine boys tumbled 
from the train, terrified. 

Thus, at Paint Rock, Ala., on March 
95, 1931, began the notorious Scotts- 
boro case. The nine young Negroes, 
two of them only 13 years old, were 
tried at Scottsboro, Ala., for raping 
the two girls, Ruby Bates and Mrs. 
Victoria Price, who had shared the 
box car with them. Seven of the boys 
were condemned to die, and the two 
others got jail sentences. The case 
was appealed through state courts. 
Finally the U. S. Supreme Court set 
aside the verdicts because the defend- 
ants had lacked adequate legal counsel. 

At a new trial Heywood Patterson, 
oldest of the nine, was again sentenced 
to hang. At this trial, Ruby Bates re- 
pudiated her story that the Negroes 
had raped her and turned defense wit- 
ness. The trial judge set aside the 
jury’s verdict as unjustified. 

A third trial produced death sen- 


tences for Patterson and Clarence 
Norris. These verdicts were also 
thrown out by the U. S. Supreme 


Court, this time on the ground that 
Negroes had been “systematically” ex- 
cluded from the juries. By then the 
Scottsboro case had become a national 
issue. Thousands of Americans be- 
lieved the crime never had been com- 
mitted at all. Civic organizations sub- 
scribed funds for the defense. Samuel 
Leibowitz, crack criminal attorney, 
was hired to head their counsel. 
Southerners angrily denounced “Yan- 
kee meddling” in their affairs. The 
second Supreme Court ruling, how- 
ever, brought many changes in jury 
laws throughout the South. 

Patterson’s fourth triai, with a Negro 
on the jury for the first time in Ala- 
bama history, gave him a 75-year 
prison sentence, which was upheld 
last month by the state Supreme Court. 
Next week the seven other defend- 
ants who have languished in jail for 
more than six weary years, will face 
another trial.7 

Many Southerners, tired of the ex- 
pense and trouble of the case, talked 
last week of compromise—of letting 
three defendants go free and permit- 
ting the others to plead guilty to a sim- 
ple assault not involving sex. Alabama 
newspapers which had formerly de- 
manded hanging upheld this plan. 
Some Southerners, and one Birming- 
ham newspaper, even expressed the 
belief that the evidence pointed unde- 
niably to the innocence of the Negroes. 
_ | One defendant, Ozie Powell, was shot and killed 
by two deputy sheriffs to whom he was handcuffed 
out a year ago. The shooting occurred near Cull- 

an, Ala., while the Scottsboro prisoners were being 


transported to a new jail. The sheriffs said Powell 
had tried to escape. 





Whether or not a compromise could 
succeed was still in doubt last week. 
But many familiar with the case, 
skeptical of any such simple solution 
after all the toil and bitter feeling, 
harked back six years to blind Olen 
Montgomery’s plaintive words in the 
box car: 

“It don’t seem to me like we're 
gettin’ anywheres at all.” 





Poaching Protest 


Ambitious Japan has paid particu- 
lar attention in recent years to her 
fishing industry. Subsidies totaling 
more than $1,000,000 annually have 


been voted by the government to 
strengthen various fishery’ enter- 
prises. Training and scouting ships 
sail from Japanese ports all over 


the world. 

Two years ago one such scouting 
expedition, with a $10,000 blessing 
from the Japanese Diet, dropped an- 
chor in American waters off Alaska’s 
coast to try their luck for salmon. 
Luck was good, and the ship Tenyo 
Maru canned a full cargo of pink meat 
in Bristol Bay. Immediately a storm 
of protest swelled up from the 100,000 
people who make their living from 
salmon along the Pacific coast. Wash- 
ington’s aggressive young Senator 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach told Congress 
that the Japanese encroachment ac- 
tually threatened the country’s peace. 
But the Japanese boats quickly disap- 
peared and the trouble quieted down. 

Last week U. S. State Department 
officials were biting their nails over 
a fresh outcry from the Pacific fisher- 
men. The Japanese ships were back 
again, this time in force. Fishery 
unions and cannery heads protested 
that the Nipponese had no regard for 
conservation measures but simply 
grabbed all the fish they could get. 
If they were allowed to continue, the 
fishermen claimed, the entire salmon 
supply would be drained dry within 
five years. 

Francis B. Sayre of the U. S. State 
Department, however, denied that the 
foreign boats were salmon poaching. 
He said they were after crabs. The 
Foreign Office in Tokyo upheld this 
claim and stated that no ships flying 
the Japanese flag in American waters 
were equipped for salmon fishing. 
Nevertheless, despite all reassurances 
that their $32,000,000 industry was 
safe, Pacific fishermen, unconvinced, 
continued to protest loudly. 


AMERICANA 


Scientific: Determined to find out 
where two youngsters obtained the $10 
bill they had displayed to a taxi-driver, 
New York City detectives employed 
a variation of the “lie detector.” 
Around the arm of 12-year-old John 
McLaughlin, police tied a towel. Then 
they attached the towel to an alarm 
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clock and solemnly watched the clock 
while they questioned the boy. With 
a frightened glance at the ticking 
clock, John “confessed” that he had 
found it hidden at home. 


. * *. 


Boo! Calvin Hughes, an Austin, Tex., 
dairyman, had a flock of black pigs 
one day. Then there was a thunder- 
storm. Next day he discovered that 
one of the pigs had turned white. The 
explanation offered was that lightning 
struck near the animal and that it 
had turned white with fright. 


. . 7 


Stowaway: Off San Rafael, Calif., a 
baby was born on the Redwood Em- 
pire ferry. The captain immediately 
ran up a triangular flag to indicate 
that there was a passenger on board 
who hadn’t paid his fare. 

a 

Delicacy: The best customer J. C. 
Duerksen, a remedy peddler, has in 
Weatherford, Okla., is a Cheyenne 
Indian. The Indian will always buy 
a bottle of cough syrup from Duerk- 
sen to use for pouring on his break- 
fast wheatcakes. 

oh 

Fishy: While the streamline train 
“City of Denver” was hitting 80 miles 
an hour an eagle flew into its path. 
When the train arrived in Chicago, a 
dead trout was found inside the 
smashed headlight. Explanation: The 
eagle had been carrying the fish and 
dropped it at the moment of impact. 


Cupid’s Courier: To send a letter to 
a girl living in the same town, it cost 
Ray Miller of Bristow, Okla., 39 cents 
and then he had to deliver it himself, 
Miller, a rural mail carrier, posted the 
letter asking for a date after he had 
attached special delivery and regis- 
tered mail stamps. But, at delivery 
time, the city mail 


carrier was ill 
and Miller was ordered to deliver 
the letter. 


Defendant: In Buffalo, William J. 
Guilbert was named defendant in three 
automobile damage suits which alleg- 
ed that he drove “carelessly, negli- 
gently and at a dangerous rate of 
speed” to cause an accident. Guilbert 
is safety director of the Buffalo Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

a 

Get-Away Car: Two policemen in a 
squad car answered a report that a 
suspicious character was prowling in 
a residential district of Austin, Tex. 
As the police drove up, the suspect 
seized a boy’s scooter and sped away. 
In the chase, the policemen abandoned 
their car as the man on the scooter 
gained ground on the corners, but 
pursuit was useless. The scooter-rider 
got away. 

7 * . 

Exchange: Lincoln, Neb., police are 
puzzling over a report by Miss Alyce 
Kalina. She said that thieves took 
a trombone from her home and left 
a saxophone in its place. 



































































































































IN OTHER LANDS 





French Maneuver 


With reassuring calm and slowness, 
France last week changed Premiers in 
face_of the delicate situation in Spain 
(see col. 2), and the weakened politi- 
cal position of her ally, Russia (see 
page 3). To the outside world it ap- 
peared that France was riding out one 
of her usually serious cabinet crises, 
but last week’s change also had the 
markings of an astute political ma- 
neuver. 

Socialist Premier Leon Blum, who 
had just celebrated his first year in 
office and predicted that his Popular 
Front government would last through 
another, “fell” after only 17 days of 
that second year. The weight that 
was credited with breaking down the 
Blum wagon was the nation’s grave 
financial situation. 

Faced with what he called specula- 
tive attacks on the national credit and 
the value of the franc, found also with 
a prospective budget deficit of 40 bil- 
lion francs ($1,760,000,000), Blum de- 
manded power to deal with financial 
questions by decree. The Chamber of 
Deputies was willing and said so 
twice by substantial votes. But de- 
spite the eloquent pleadings of the 
Premier and his Finance Minister, 
Vincent Auriol, the conservative Sen- 
ate twice said no. Blum immediately 
tendered his Cabinet’s resignation. 

President Albert LeBrun then ask- 
ed Radical Socialist Camille Chau- 
temps, 52, and twice Premier before, 
to form a new Cabinet. Chautemps 
was a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies from 1919 until he was elect- 
ed a Senator in 1934. The last time 
he was Premier (from November, 
1933, to January, 1934) he was forced 
to resign because of alleged involve- 
ment in the mysterious Stavisky finan- 
cial scandal, but was later exonerated 
by a commission of inquiry. His Radi- 
cal Socialist Party, one of those form- 
ing the People’s Front which kept 
scholarly Blum in office for more than 
a year, was also responsible for Blum’s 
“fall.” The selection of Chautemps 
therefore was apparently to gain Sen- 
ate Radical Socialist support on a 
financial policy. 

Though Blum seemingly had been 
toppled by his third major financial 
crisis, he still proved to be the man 
of the French hour. It was due entire- 
ly to his logic and his stirring appeal 
to the national council of his Social- 
ist Party, winning it over to a policy 
of supporting a Radical Socialist-led 
Cabinet, that Chautemps was able to 
become Blum’s successor and form a 
new or second People’s Front regime. 

With that support and the aid and 
participation of Leon Blum, Chau- 
temps announced the formation of a 
new ministry which bore a strong re- 
semblance to its predecessor. The only 
notable changes were Chautemps at 
the helm, Blum in a new job as Vice 








Premier and Minister of State, and 
Georges Bonnet, who was sent as a 
special ambassador to Washington by 
Blum last February, Bonnet was nam- 
ed Finance Minister, replacing Auriol 
who was shifted to the Justice office. 
Thrice holder of the key finance post, 
Bonnet hurriedly left Washington for 
France to take up the task again. 

After thanking Blum, whom he de- 
scribed as “my predecessor and, per- 
haps, my successor,” for making the 
formation of the Cabinet possible, 
Chautemps promised to carry out the 
“full People’s Front program” and de- 
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Blum’s “Fall” Resembled a Maneuver 


clared: “My first care will be to estab- 
lish financial recovery.” That that 
would prove most difficult was indi- 
cated by a subsequent disclosure that 
the financial crisis was growing worse, 
with the nation’s 10,000,000,000 franc 
($450,000,000) gold stabilization fund 
virtually exhausted. 


Spanish Setback 


Diplomats in London and Berlin 
were busy again last week in pro- 
longed day-and-night conferences over 
the dangerous Spanish problem. As 
the week opened, things looked pretty 
bright on the international front, as 
far as Spain was concerned, Ger- 
many and Italy had returned to Non- 
Intervention Committee’s  delibera- 
tions and that 27-nation neutrality 
body had adopted a moving appeal to 
the warring factions in Spain for hu- 
manization of their war. There were 
even indications of an Anglo-German 
understanding. 

However, the lull in the Spanish 
storm over Europe and the blooming 
Anglo-German love-fest were short- 
lived. Fascism, apparently feeling the 
effects of the Spanish Nationalists’ 
capture of Bilbao, emboldened by the 
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cabinet crisis in France and by | 
sia’s “liquidation” of her Red A 
generals, dealt the eased Spanish 
uation a decided setback. 
Charging that the Loyalist go, 
ment’s submarines fired on her | 
cruiser Leipzig, on duty in the f: 
power neutrality patrol of Sp: 
waters, Germany took action. I 
cordance with the four-power a 
ment of two weeks ago which bri 
Hitler and Mussolini back int 
neutrality scheme, Germany demar 
that Britain, France and Italy 
her in a mass warship demonstra! 
off the Spanish government capit: 
Valencia, with a view toward poss 
joint naval reprisal. The Vale: 
government denounced the charg: 
“absolutely false,” and German | 
eign Minister Constantin von Neu: 
cancelled his visit to London bec 
the other powers did not act at « 
on the alleged submarine attack. 
Sore over this apparent Nazi rel 
Great Britain flatly rejected the ( 
man-sought plan for a four-po 
warning of naval might to Loya 
Spain, and countered with an urg: 
proposal that Europe begin the in 
diate recall of foreign fighters on 
peninsula, After three days of nego 
tions the four major powers were 
able to agree on a formula to sat 
Germany and quit the council ta! 
The break-up of the conference 
interpreted as endangering the str 



































ture of the non-intervention plan <e- 


signed to keep the Spanish conflict 


from embroiling Europe. Germa 
and Italy withdrew their ships fr: 


the patrol system and jointly resume 


freedom of action to “protect” th« 
interests and ships “against the Bolsh: 
vik firebrands in Valencia.” 
Meanwhile, in Spain the- Valen: 
government issued a long and vig 
ously worded proclamation to 
Spaniards.” Bilbao, it said, “has be: 
evacuated, but Euzkadi (the Basqu 
Republic) remains unconquered a 
unconquerable.” Extolling the B 
ques’ valor, their determination | 
to submit to the invaders, the ma 
festo declared: “Spain will fight o1 


— ¢ 


The scene at Bilbao was one of sai- 


ness and rejoicing. Taking over t! 
rich industrial center, the Insurge! 
rejoiced; paraded in full war dr 
to the cheers of the 300,000 remaini 
civilians (more than 150,000 
had evacuated the city with the Basq 
government and army); 
martial law; set up an emergency g¢ 
ernment; fed the ill-nourished peop! 


others 


declared 


and then pursued the retreating Bas- 


que army. The latter was report: 
entrenched in 
tains for a last stand to save Santand: 


from the fate of Bilbao. The sad pi 


the Galdames Moun- 


ture was presented by thousands o! 


refugees who, streaming toward Sa! 
tander, were reported bombed a! 
machine-gunned by Rebel planes. 
Another tragic incident in conne 
tion with the fall of Bilbao.was wi 
nessed in England. There hyster 
broke out among the thousands « 


Basque refugee children when the) 


learned of Bilbao’s capture. 


Grie! 


stricken and fearful of their parent: 
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fate at home, they fought camp ofli- 
cials, many of them breaking away 
from camp and others crying them- 
selves to sleep. 





Japan Plans, Rejects 

Taking a leaf out of potential enemy 
Russia’s book, Japan’s new “reformist” 
Cabinet last week announced its in- 
tention of launching the Land of the 
Rising Sun on a five-year plan for the 
expansion of the island’s productive 
power. In the hope of solving the 
nation’s pressing domestic and for- 
eign problems, the new Prince Konoye 
sovernment adopted as its own plat- 
form an ermy planned program that 
would have the effect of placing the 
country on a semi-wartime basis. 

Prepared by the army, the plan, 
which is regarded as the Premier’s 
first step toward the totalitarian goal, 
would give the government wide pow- 
ers over trade, finance and labor. As 
explained in a _ nation-wide radio 
broadcast, the immediate purpose of 
the program would be the building up 
of armaments necessitated by the “sit- 
uation at home and abroad.” 

Still faced with a mounting deficit 
in the national budget, however, the 
Cabinet gave no details of the gigantic 
program contemplated. But the news- 
paper Yomiuro said the plan called for 
an industrial program embracing Ja- 
pan, Korea and Manchukuo at a cost 
of 9,300,000,000 yen ($2,669,000,000) 
during the five-year period, with in- 
creased production varying from dou- 
ble to sevenfold, depending on the 
product. Another leading paper, Domei, 
reported the plan called for close co- 
operation of industrial, monetary and 
tariff administration; and develop- 
ment of natural resources and of sub- 
situtes—a movement toward self-sufli- 
ciency, 

Almost simultaneously with an- 
nouncement of the five-year plan, 
Tokyo rejected a secret proposal by 
President Roosevelt for limitation of 
naval armament to guns of 14-inch 
caliber. After Japan withdrew from 
last year’s London Naval Conference 
because she was denied naval parity 
with America and England, the ensu- 
ing Anglo-American-French treaty al- 
lowed Japan until April 1 to say 
whether she would keep the caliber 
of guns on her capital ships down to 
14 inches, Last March 27, Japan re- 
jected a similar request by the British 
government. The President’s propo- 
sal was a sort of “last appeal” for a 
curb on the world naval arms race. 
Its rejection leaves signatories of the 
London pact free to place 16-inch guns 
on their battleships. 
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Over the Pole 


United States Army men who looked 
out from the barracks at Vancouver, 
Wash., early one morning last week 
were surprised to see a strange, red- 
and-silver monoplane come slipping 
down over the Columbia river, de- 
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scend and roll to a stop on Pearson 
Field. 

On the landing ground, only a 
handful of Army regulars and mem- 
bers of the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps met the ship’s crew. Clad in 
heavy coats, turtle-necked sweaters 
and fur pants, three haggard men stag- 
gered out of the plane. Quickly they 
were led to food, baths and beds in the 
quarters of Brigadier General George 
Marshall, Vancouver commandant. 

Some 63 hours before, Soviet Com- 
rades Valeri Chekaloff, Georgi Baidu- 
koff and Alexander Beliakoff had 
taken off from Sholkovo Field, near 
Moscow. When their flight was done, 
they had made aviation history. For 
the first time, men had made a non-stop 
flight over the North Pole from Euro- 
pean Russia to the United States and 
had blazed a trail toward a regular 
commercial air route for the future. 
For the second time since the landing 
of four Russian planes near the Pole 
a month ago (PATHFINDER, June 5), 
Russian airmen had demonstrated their 
mastery over Arctic snow and ice. 

Oakland, Cal., the intended landing 
point of the Russians, lay to the south 
and east of Sholkovo Field. But pilot 
Chekaloff had nosed his ship due 
north on an over-the-Pole route de- 
signed to save 2,000 miles of flying dis- 
tance and nearly 1,000 gallons of fuel. 

With the ANT 25’s single motor 
droning smoothly, co-pilot Baidukoff 
listened anxiously, first to Russian, 
then to American and Canadian sta- 
tions which radioed information about 
increasingly bad weather. When the 
ship’s nearness to the magnetic pole 
made the compass needle spin wildly 
away from true _ north, navigator 
Beliakoff turned his attention to a sun- 
sight, a more reliable indicator. 

Shortly after midnight of the second 
day, the flyers passed over the top of 
the world within 20 miles of the Pole. 
About 1,000 miles further south, 
the three men ran into heavy sleet. 
Over Fort Simpson in Canada, Cheka- 
loff turned west to Sitka, Alaska, and 
flew down the Pacific Coast. By the 
time the flyers had reached Eugene, 
Ore., fog and rain had squeezed their 
altitude down to 800 feet. Chekaloff 
turned north again to clearer weather. 
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Soviet Comrades Chekaloff, Baidukoff and Beliakoff (1. to r.) Made Aviation History 


By making a perfect landing at Van- 
couver, the flyers fell 600 miles short 
of their goal. Their 5,500-mile flight 
was still more than 100 miles less 
than the official non-stop record set 
by Rossi and Codos, the Frenchmen 
who flew from New York to Syria in 
1935. Still an unofficial record, how- 
ever, was the 5,850-mile flight be- 
tween Nikolaevski in Eastern Siberia 
and Moscow, which Chekaloff, Belia- 
koff and Baidukoff made last year. 

In Moscow, the press rejoiced over 
this second Soviet conquest of the 
Arctic within a month. Government- 
controlled newspapers predicted that 
within a few years there would be a 
regular Russian air service between 
Moscow and Oakland. But at Oak- 
land’s big municipal airport on San 
Francisco Bay, a crowd of 4,000 per- 
sons which had gathered six hours 
ahead of the Russians’ expected ar- 
rival was doomed to disappointment. 

Also disappointed was Alexander 
Troyanovsky, the suave Soviet Am- 
bassador to the United States. Instead 
of welcoming the ANT 25 at Oakland, 
he was forced to fly by special plane 
from San Francisco to Vancouver, 
where he found his three heroes in 
bed. After he had ordered the Soviet 
plane dismantled for shipment back 
to Russia, he had a more cheerful 
task. When the flyers awoke, he read 
them a message from President Roose- 
velt: “I have learned with the greatest 
pleasure of the successful conclusion 
of the first non-stop flight from the 
Soviet Union to the United States .. . 
Please convey my congratulations.” 





Mountain Deaths 


At the southern edge of the Tibetan 
plateau stands the Himalaya mountain 
chain, the tallest in the world. Stretch- 
ing 1,500 miles along northern India, 
it contains some 50 peaks more than 
25,000 feet high. None has ever been 
scaled by man. But for nearly half a 
century, the mountains have been chal- 
lenged by sportsmen and scientists 
willing to spend $50,000 each on ex- 
peditions limited by sliding snow and 
freezing cold to six spring weeks of 
climbing. 

This year’s biggest expedition was a 
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German one, made up of nine white 
men and nine native pack-carriers. 
Last May, the party began to pick its 
way up Nanga Parbat, a 26,600-foot 
peak in the northwestern Indian 
province of Kashmir. 

Last week, news came that 17 of 
the climbers lay dead somewhere in 
the never-melting snows of Nanga 
Parbat. The German expedition had 
been ended by the greatest disaster in 
the history of mountaineering. 

A short statement by British au- 
thorities at. Gilgit, Kashmir, gave no 
clue about how the news was brought 
or how the catastrophe occurred. Aid 
was being rushed to the single sur- 
vivor, Dr. Ulrich Luft, assistant physi- 
cian to the party. 

Early in June, the last direct word 
from the expedition had described a 
snowslide which, in less than half a 
minute, destroyed a mountainside 
camp more than 16,000 feet above sea 
level. It was reasonable to suppose 
that another slide, composed of tons 
of snow, had crashed down the face 
of Nanga Parbat and had ground to 
death all but the sole survivor of the 
expedition. As before, the whole 
process probably took less than half 
a minute. 


~<>o———_—— 


Nazis, Pope, Protestants 


Largest and richest province in 
south Germany is Bavaria. At the 
same time it is a paradox—the strong- 
hold of both Roman Catholicism and 
of Nazism, two creeds which Adolf 
Hitler has determined cannot live 
side by side in peace. 

Several weeks ago, Nazis proposed 
a dilemma to Bavarian parents: “Shall 
the schools be Catholic or Nazi?” 
Doughty, old Michael Cardinal Faul- 
haber, Archbishop of Munich and most 
influential Catholic in Germany, per- 
sistently attacked the resultant poll- 
ing as a fraud. American newspaper 
services alleged that quickly-called 
elections found Nazi sympathizers 
ready to vote, Catholic sympathizers 
off-guard and unable to reach the polls 
in time. 

In spite of Cardinal Faulhaber’s ef- 
forts to rouse the Catholics, Adolf 
Wagner, Bavarian Minister of the In- 
terior, last week was “proud” to an- 
nounce the incredible fact that 97.5 
per cent of parents had decided that 
Bavarian education should be handed 
over to the Nazis. Promptly he turned 
966 Catholic parochial schools into 
secular institutions to be run by gov- 
ernment authorities. At the same 
time, he shut down 11 of Bavaria’s 
30-odd monastic schools and revealed 
that immorality trials of priests and 
lay brothers, thus far spared Bavaria, 
would begin in full force. 

Preface to this new chapter in Nazi- 
Catholic relations had been advice de- 
livered by Pope Pius to German 
theological students in a special Vati- 
can audience. The 80-year-old pre- 
late told his listeners to go back and 
defend their faith in Germany, “where 
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a blind battle rages against God and 
the church of Christ.” Afterward 
came a secret meeting of the Congre- 
gation for Extraordinary Ecclesiasti- 
cal Affairs. The insistence of lean 
Cardinal Pacelli, the Papal Secretary, 
reputedly resulted in the adoption of 
a moderate policy toward Germany. 

This exchange of decree and re- 
partee between Pius and the Reich 
nearly obscured a German campaign 
against the Protestant church as much 
in dead earnest as that against the 
Catholics. By a Berlin decree, Dr. 
Wilhelm Frick, Minister of the In- 
terior, made it a crime to contribute 
money to the anti-Nazi, Protestant 
Confessional Synods for purposes not 
specifically approved by Church Min- 
ister Hans Kerr]. He thus made it 
possible for the German government 
to watch every penny of Synod ex- 
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Cardinal Faulhaber Accused Nazis of Fraud 


penditures and to insure that no finan- 
cial backing be given Protestant 
schools. 

Dr. Martin Niemoeller, wartime sub- 
marine commander and German Prot- 
estantism’s most effective speaker, was 
far from content with this state of 
affairs. From his pulpit in Berlin, he 
revealed that since 1933, more than 
500 Protestant clergymen had been 
arrested. More recently, he added, 50 
pastors had been driven from their 
parishes, arrested or forbidden to 
speak from their pulpits. “We are at 
the end of our resources,” he conclud- 
ed, “but we shall continue to fight 
for our just rights.” 
<>< 


Kurds Cated 


Turkey surprised the world last 
week when she announced in a matter- 
of-fact way that she had just liquidat- 
ed the latest uprising against the mod- 
ernizing edicts of President (Dicta- 
tor) Mustafa Kemal Ataturk. Despite 
the fact that the government’s war 
against the rebellious Kurds had last- 
ed three months, involved the use of 
30,000 troops from Turkey’s modern 
army supported by a fleet of airplanes, 
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and cost 5,000 lives, nobody seemed 
know about it until it was all ov 

The revolters were the Moslems 
obscure Kurdistan, in the Dersim : 
gion of Western Turkey, almost 
accessible for lack of roads. Thou 
the territory, which includes the B 
lical Mount Ararat and the hea 
waters of the Tigris and Euphrat: 
is within the boundary of Turkey, t! 
fierce-fighting tribesmen, who live | 
primitive farming methods, have f 
generations sought to retain th: 
independence. 

Following the World war the Trea! 
of Sevres (1920) provided for a se! 
ruling Kurdish state. But the new n 
tionalist Turkey under Kemal Atatu: 
didn’t like that arrangement and beg 
to “nationalize” the Kurds. As ar: 
sult the tribesmen revolted in 192 
in 1930 and again this year. Thr: 
months ago the revolting tribes « 
Kalan, Abbasushagi, Haydaran, PD; 
man and Lolan assembled 5,000 fist 
ing men to support their cause. Ho. 
ever, they were no match for Atatur! 
30,000 soldiers and modern airplane 

The secret campaign to curb tl 
Kurds ended when Sabiha Gueu! 
schen Honoum, one of President At 
turk’s five adopted daughters who 
an Officer in the Turkish Flying Corp 
made a direct hit with a bomb on th 
house of Seyyid Riza, an insurgen 
leader, killing him and several of hi 
principal supporters. For her act 
throughout the Kurdish campaign, 22- 
year-old Miss Honoum last week wa 
wearing Turkey’s highest aviatio: 
award—a flying medal set with bril- 
liants, awarded her by the Kamutay 
(Grand National Assembly) for dis 
tinguished service as a volunteer. 

in ( 


lrish Campaign 


Last week the Irish were addressed 
by “the long man” and “the littk 
man” in one of the most strenuous 
election campaigns the Irish Fre 
Statey had ever experienced. “Th« 
long man” was tall, ascetic President 
Eamon de Valera, leader of the Fianna 
Fail (Volunteers of Ireland party). 
Heading the opposition was “the littl 
man,” former President William T. 
Cosgrave, de Valera’s arch rival. Thei: 
political parties, Ireland’s two majo! 
parties, were using words instead of 
bullets in what was expected to be on¢ 
of the most peaceful Irish elections 
on record. 

This important though thrilless cam- 
paign had been preceded in recent 
months by many swift-moving events 
on the small island that mothers one 
of the world’s most distinctive races 
On May 1, only 11 days before the 
coronation of King George VI of Eng- 
land, de Valera, as president of the 
Free State Executive Council, had 
dramatically submitted the draft of a 
new Constitution designed to make the 





+ The Irish Free State consists of three and one- 
third of Ireland’s four provinces. The six nortb- 
easternmost counties of the fourth province, Ulster 
comprise the political division formally recognized 
since the treaty of 1921 as Northern Ireland. 
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Irish less dependent on Britain than 
ever before. 

’e Valera spent a year personally 
drawing up the document, which 
vyholly ignored the British monarch 

the British Commonwealth. It 

uld give the President—elecied for 
seven-year term—power to appoint 
mbers of his cabinet, the judiciary 
| officers of the army; he would be 
supreme command of defense, and 

signature would be required on 
| legislation. The legislature would 
isist of two houses, the geographi- 

lv elected Dail Eirann (Parliament) 
ind a new Seanad, or Senate, two- 
thirds of which would be chosen by 
industry, commerce, finance, agricul- 
ture and the arts. 

Although Cosgrave and other oppo- 

ents charged that the document con- 
ferred on the President (de Valera, if 
he chose to be elected) dictatorial 
powers which neither the King nor 
the Governor General (abolished by 
de Valera last December) ever claim- 
ed, the proposed Constitution passed 
its first test last fortnight. when the 
Dail approved it by a vote of 62 to 48. 
The Dail was then dissolved and a 

ew general election called for July 1, 

the same day the new Constitution 
was to face its second test in a 
popular referendum. 

During the campaign de Valera ap- 
pealed to patriotism, placing the ques- 
tion of eventual unity with Northern 
lreland and complete independence 
from England in the forefront. Cos- 
srave and Cosgrave’s followers argued 
for keeping the Free State within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations 
ind dragged in the old high cost of 
living issue, largely because rising 
living costs have assumed greater im- 
portance in many Irish minds than the 
new Constitution. The only remedy 
for the soaring prices and decreased 
production, said “the little man,” was 
. change from the present government. 
But “the long man” countered by de- 
laring commodity prices were rising 
because of a world tendency which 
either Cosgrave nor he could con- 
trol. As the campaign drew to a close 
last week, indications were that de 
Valera and his pet Constitution would 

in, but that the balloting would 
robably be closer than anticipated. 





“Simple Simon’s Tax” 


For his good work in handling the 
bdication crisis last December Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin, now Earl 
Baldwin of Bewdley, accepted for the 
‘mpire an anonymous gift of £250,000 
($1,250,000). The donor explained 
that he wanted to make a “thanks of- 
ering’ for the former Prime Minis- 
er’s “courageous, far-seeing and sym- 
athetic handling of a supremely dif- 
ficult situation.” It was revealed last 
veek that the money would be used 
or linking the dominions closer with 
he crown. 

Just as Baldwin’s courage put shek- 
ls into the British till, so did his 
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successor’s. When he withdrew his 
unpopular supertax on British busi- 
ness profits June 1, newly installed 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain 
told Parliament: “I would be stupid 
if I were to persist in a particular 
method of getting what [ want, if I 
can get it by a simpler method and 
set it in larger amounts.” 

Last week Chamberlain revealed 
that his so-called tax retreat was 
merely a strategic maneuver. Through 
Sir John Simon, his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he offered a substitute tax 
on profits, simpler in form, but in ef- 
fect heavier than the discarded plan. 
Simon proposed a straight five per 
cent levy on all business profits over 
2,000 a year during the five years of 
British rearmament and four per cent 
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Sir John’s Simple Plan Won Support 


on partnerships—in addition to the 25 
per cent income tax which British 
business always pays. 

The new tax was estimated to raise 
at once £25,000,000 ($125,000,000) a 
year, whereas estimates of the yield 
from the discarded Chamberlain plan 
were only £2,000,000 in the current 
fiscal year, with a possible £25,000,000 
per year afterwards, Like the dis- 
carded plan, this additional burden 
upon business is to be known as a 
“national defense contribution” to 
meet the gigantic cost of Great Brit- 
ain’s rearmament program, 

Although there were the usual grum- 
bles from quarters that will be hard 
hit, the new proposal was accepted 
philosophically by British business. So 
simple and straightforward was the 
plan that newspaper editors immedi- 
ately nicknamed it “Simple Simon’s 
7.” 


ASIDES ABROAD 


Reform: Kidnapped by three young 
gunmen, 83-year-old Abe Orpen, 
wealthy race track owner of Toronto, 
Can., talked his ransom down from 
$5,000 to $1,000, Drawing the sum out 











of his bank, he handed it to his cap- 
tors with a fatherly recommendation: 
“Now, I want you boys to quit this 
kind of life.” He refused to describe 
the three to police. 

Seven Veils: A bandit holding up 
two women near Belgrade, Yugosla- 
via, fired at one of them. The bullet 
pierced seven of her heavy skirts, but 
failed to go through the eighth, The 
bandit gave up in disgust. 

Touching: At Viareggio, Italy, Tito 
Bragini dived into the Mediterranean 
Sea and saved Gino Lami from drown- 
ing, Said Gino Lami to his savior 
“Lend me 50 lire” ($2.62). 

Leftover Brides: George Lossing, 
68-year-old farmer of Fort Rowan, 
Ontario, advertised for a wife and re- 
ceived 100 replies. After having pick- 
ed a spouse, he began to sell the names 
of other desirable candidates to the 
highest bidders. 

Safety First: Severely criticized by 
a coroner’s jury of Bedford, England, 
because he had failed to save his 
wife from drowning in two feet of 
river water, Richard Percy Wilsher 
explained that his doctor had forbid- 
den him to bathe because of his ca- 
tarrh, 

Loser: In a chess tournament at Jo- 
rata, Poland, contestant Willy Fryd- 
mann lost a game, then went raving 
mad. 

Moon Missing: The Town Council of 
Stornaway, Scotland, confronted with 
ingry taxpayers who wanted to know 
why the spring street lighting bill 
was 10 per cent higher than usual, ex- 
plained: “The bad weather has de- 
prived us of the use of the moon 
practically throughout the season.” 

Chinese Wakes: Under the urgings 
of officials, Chinese mourners have 
toned down their grief. Funeral ar- 
chestras have largely given up such 
laments as “Oh, Susanna” and “There’ll 
Be a Hot Time in the Old Town To- 
night.” 

Living Death: When the steamer 
Haiping went down in the Pacific, 
Chinese quartermaster How Tsu Chang 
was saved by the crew of the ship 
Mildura. But his rescuers refused to 
speak to him because his rescue from 
the “sea gods” had not altered the 
fact that he was “dead.” Safe in 
Brisbane, Australia, How said that 
the crew nearly threw him back in 
the water when the Mildura encoun- 
tered rough weather, 

Hidden Beauty: Isaac Kabilov, a Mo- 
hammedan of Tashkent, Russia, was 
sentenced to prison for 10 years for 
driving his wife mad, He had chained 
her in a barn for three years so other 
men could not look at her beauty. 














































































































































































SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Mass Swoonings 


Every school child is familiar with 
giggles which start with one pupil, 
spread and turn an entire classroom 
into a convulsion of disorder. Theater- 
goers know coughing epidemics which 
start with sniffling members of an 
audience and spread to others, whether 
they have colds or not. 

Twice during the past two weeks in 
the city of Lille, France, there were 
extraordinary examples of similar 
mass action. In a local refinery, 400 
women and girls were busy at the 
monotonous, mechanized business of 
filling and sewing up sacks of sugar. 

When the steady clacking of ma- 
chines became too much for her, one 
worker fainted and silently slumped to 
the floor. Another girl noticed her. 
She, too, fainted. A third screamed. 
Soon the entire factory room was a 
pandemonium of screaming, fainting 
women. 

Officials quickly closed the plant. 
When blood tests showed that no 
gases or other factory atmospheric 
poisons were present, overseers de- 
cided that the hot weather had been to 
blame and reopened the factory. 

Five days later, the weather was 


cool, Work was running with the 
same rhythmic, noisy monotony as 
before. Suddenly one girl began to 


tremble, lifted her arms in the air 
and fainted. Another followed suit. 
Before the second mass swooning was 
over 70 workers lay prostrate. 

“I felt that I could not breathe, and 
had the impression of a weight on my 
stomach,” said one girl. One Dr. Le 
Clerc, a professor at a local medical 
school, explained the faintings as “a 
psycho-pathological phenomenon in- 
duced by auto-suggestion—a case of 
excessive nervousness on a_ large 
scale.” <A less technical explanation 
was that the regular din of the ma- 
chines they operated and the eternal 
sameness of the tasks they performed 
had driven the factory girls into a 
state of mass hysteria. 


Lung Trip Ended 


When 26-year-old Frederick Snite, 
Jr., was stricken with infantile paraly- 
sis on a trip around the world with 
his family 15 months ago, his death 
from suffocation was prevented only 
by the fact that he happened to be in 
Peiping, China. In that city, the 
American-endowed Union Medical 
College had one of the few Drinker 
orthopedic respirators in the Orient. 

With his body completely paralyzed 
below the neck and his lungs power- 
less to breathe, doctors slid Snite into 
the respirator, or “iron lung.” Cylin- 
drical in shape, it enveloped all of the 
youth’s body except his head. By 
creating and destroying a_ partial 
vacuum around Snite’s useless chest 
muscles, it sucked air into the pa- 














tient’s lungs, then squeezed it out. 

A mirror attached to the mechanical 
lung above Snite’s head allowed him 
to see food as it was placed in his 
mouth, to play board games rigged 
up in back of his head, and to read 
bookprint upside down and backward. 
Soon he learned the 15-breaths-a- 
minute pace of the machine well 
enough ,to catch air as it rustled 
through his vocal chords and utilize 
it for speech. 

Three weeks ago, Snite traveled 
south by rail from Peiping to Shang- 
hai. At the eastern seaport, he board- 
ed the liner President Coolidge for a 
spectacular journey across the Pacific 
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“Let’s Figure on Nine Years,” Said Snite 


ocean (PATHFINDER, June 12). Last 
week, Snite’s perilous trip was over, 
and he was resting in the Billings Me- 
morial Hospital in his native Chicago. 

At San Francisco, there were tense 
moments when the electrically-run 
respirator was unhitched from the 
liner’s current for transfer to a rail- 
road car which stood beside the ship’s 
dock. For three minutes, the young 
Notre Dame university graduate was 
taken out of the iron lung. During 
the time when he was being wheeled 
up a ramp into the car and back into 
the respirator, a hand-operated pul- 
motor forced him to breathe. 

At Chicago, Snite was quickly shift- 
ed into a special van, equipped with 
batteries for the lung, and rolled 
through the streets with a_ special 
police escort. 

Last week, Frederick Snite, Sr., the 
patient’s banker father, hinted that 
the whole trip had cost about $250,000. 
But he was happy in the knowledge 
that his son was in comparatively 
good health. Young Snite weighed 130 
pounds, ‘the same as he had when 
stricken. Nature had begun her re- 
building process on his body so that 
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he was able to wiggle his right foot. 

Original hope of Peiping docto: 
had been to keep young Snite ali 
long enough for the natural proc: 
to restore the nerves of his che 
muscles so that he might eventua! 
start breathing for himself. 

When he was told that he might | 
in his cylindrical cell for as long 
seven years, young Snite cheerful 
retorted: “Well, let’s figure on ni: 
years instead. If it’s any less, we 
be that much to the good.” This we: 
in the Billings Hospital, doctors pr: 
pared for delicate operations « 
Snite’s nerves designed to make th 
patient even more to the good tha 
nature could contrive. 





Homeopathy Meeting 


To the layman, the term “home: 
path” sounds much like “naturopath 
and “osteopath.” Unlike naturopaths 
and osteopaths, however, doctors of 
homeopathy are not manipulators of 
bone and muscle. 

Their practice is founded on th 
belief that disease may be cured b 
remedies which produce symptoms o! 
disease in healthy persons. That 
homeopaths share with the great bod 
of American doctors a belief in th 
use of drugs and a suspicion of u 
wise surgery was proved by repor! 
from the annual meeting of the Ame: 
ican Institute of Homeopathy in Bos 
ton, Mass., last week. These report 
included ones like the following: 

q Dr. Garth W. Boericke of th 
Hahnemann Hospital in Philadelphia 
described a new method for cleansing 
the blood stream of poison. Human 
blood, he said, is normally filled with 
millions of particles of fat, which ap- 
parently act like blotting paper by 
absorbing toxic substances. In case 
of severe illnesses such as pneumonia 
and meningitis, these particles dis 
appear and no longer do their work 
Dr. Boericke said that six ounces of 
fat solution, injected into patients’ 
veins, had produced beneficial results 
in 64 cases at the Philadelphia hospital. 

@ Doubt about the wisdom of re 
moving tonsils and adenoids in many 
cases was expressed by Dr. W. E. Allyn 
of Cleveland. Tonsil operations do 
little to lessen susceptibility to the 
common cold, he said, and pneumonia, 
laryngitis and pneumonia occur mors 
frequently in children without tonsils 
or adenoids. He expressed a belief 
that tonsils in particular have a defi- 
nite function in assuring proper 
chemical content of the blood. 

@ For “many thousands of women” 
suffering from mental disturbances as 
they approached middle age, Dr. Roy 
Upham of New York City recommend- 
ed snake venom as a likely cure. Such 
poison, he said, if taken by mouth or 
injected hypodermically under proper 
medical supervision, altered cellular 
activity in the body and restored wom- 
en to normal mental condition. By 
paralyzing nerve ends of cancer vic- 
tims, the venom also relieved pain and 
was effective for a longer period of 
time than other palliatives, accord- 
ing to Dr. Upham. 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





“The Better Half” 


Is a wife an asset or a liability to 
her husband? 

Two persons thought they had dis- 
covered the right answer last week, 
but it was up to the married public 
to decide, for the answers directly 
contradicted each other. 

“At least 50 per cent of a man’s suc- 
cess depends upon his wife,” said Dr. 
Robert N. McMurry, Chicago’s region- 
al head of the Psychological Corpora- 
tions, 

Wives destroy every quality in their 
husbands that does not directly and 
exclusively contribute to their wifely 
prestige, said Cora Jarrett in a book 
of short stories published the same 
day that Dr. McMurry made his state- 
ment. 

While Mrs. Jarrett’s book, “I Asked 
No Other Thing,” might increase the 
self-satisfaction of bachelors, wives 
could be consoled by the Chicago psy- 
chologist’s more factual report. 

More than 700 psychologists from all 
parts of the country contributed to the 
survey which proved conclusively, 
according to Dr. McMurry, that the 
“little woman is the better half.” How- 
ever, the Psychological Corporation, 
a non-profit organization formed to 
assist business men with their prob- 
lems, listed eight traits of a wife 
which definitely steer a man towards 
failure. 

A man is headed for obscurity, the 
survey claimed, if he has a wife who 
(1) is hostile to him; (2) is a con- 
stant nagger; (3) embarrasses him by 
doing such things as correcting his 
English; (4) enjoys ill health and has 
doctor bills to prove it; (5) enjoys 
spending money—especially on charge 
accounts; (6) continuously humilates 
him; (7) likes to mother everybody, 
including him; and (8) is determined 
to be the boss. 

On the asset side of the ledger the 
survey entered this as a definition: 
“A good wife—an actual partner in 
everything.” 

ie a ne 


“Lady Edison” 


One night a blond woman, who looks 
a little like Mae West, was listening to 
a tiny Swiss music box. Before the 
tinkling notes died away, she had 
found the answer that business ma- 
chine manufacturers have sought for 
over a decade. 

From the unlikely source of a music 
box came Bonlah Henry’s idea for a 
device which will hold multiple bill- 
ing sheets in place in tabulating ma- 
chines and typewriters. Last week in 
New York, the inventor was receiv- 
ing bids from manufacturers all over 
the country who want the right to use 
her alignment patent on their ma- 
chines. 

Miss Henry, who has patented fifty- 
two inventions, lightly refers to her 





ability to make ideas “bounce back” 
from such strange sources as music 
boxes. She was only 9 when she first 
was inspired to try her hand at in- 
venting. Looking out a window, she 
saw a man who had to fold his paper 
up before he could free one hand to 
lift his hat to a passing lady. With 
rusty nails, a board, and a rock for a 
hammer, she perfected a rack for 
holding newspapers. 

Later in her career, Miss Henry 
came to New York to sell an umbrella 
cover that could be changed in a 
minute to match the carrier’s gown. 
Six manufacturers jeered at the idea, 
but a seventh sold over 40,000 of the 
umbrellas in two months. 

With the exception of her latest in- 
vention, the alignment device, and her 
typewriter which writes five letters 
without carbon paper, her invention 
of a bobbin-less sewing machine is 
perhaps her greatest contribution to 
modern manufacturing. The idea of 
doing away with the bobbin came to 
her while she was gazing from a 
window of her Times Square hotel. 
Absent-mindedly watching the chain- 
link border on a movie sign, the idea 
for a new lock stitch sewing machine 
flashed across her mind. 

Although her bobbin-less sewing 
machine is still unsold, Miss Henry is 
confident that manufacturers’ will 
recognize its value. Present sewing 
machines carry 1,200 feet of thread on 
the top spool] but only 80 on the bottom 
bobbin. With her lock-stitch machine 
the necessity of stopping the sewing 
process every 80 feet would be elimi- 
nated. 

Miss Henry, who has been called 
the “Lady Edison” for the last decade 
or more, thinks literature and art are 
far above things mechanical. She de- 
plores the fact that she is known far 
more for her inventions than for her 
efforts at artier things. 

“I have written a little volume of 
essays and painted many water- 
colors,” she says, “but the world calls 
me an inventor.” 





Horse Breeder, Author 


Middle-aged Marguerite Bayliss 
wanted some recreation from the hard 
labor of breeding thoroughbred horses. 
For relaxation she _ started to jot 
down the story of young Devereux 
Bolinvar, son of a landed proprietor 
in Virginia a century and a half ago. 
Last week Miss Bayliss discovered 
that the book which she had written 
“just for the fun of it” was being hail- 
ed by some critics as a second “Gone 
With the Wind.” 

Issued in 950 copies at $15 each, 
“Bolinvar” had already been bid for 
by four movie companies, and the 
publishers were preparing a popular 
priced edition which they hoped to 
see achieve the amazing sales record 
of Margaret Mitchell’s last book about 
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the south in the Civil war. 

“If the book is going to be a success, 
fine. I can use the money for more 
horses,” said Miss Bayliss who is 
recognized as an expert on horse 
breeding and thoroughbred lineage. 
She was raised on a stud farm in 
Somerset County, N. J., and edited the 
“Horse Show Blue Book” for ten 
years. In 1931 she published “Ma- 
triarchy of the American Turf.” 

Money from the sale of the book’s 
rights will be used by Miss Bayliss 
to rebuild her old homestead in Somer- 
set, which has fallen into decay. 
Deaths, taxes and war played havoc 
with Somerset, says the author in her 
book. 

Love for horses and for the place 
where she was raised permeate Miss 
Bayliss’s book. In what the critics 
have called “as romantic a plot as was 
ever hatched,” she tells of horse- 
racing and fox-hunting, of a mysteri- 
ous marital bargain that leaves a son 
doubtful of his exact parentage, of a 
blackmailer who does not hesitate at 
murder, and of young Bolinvar who 
returns home from college on the day 
of the Battle of Waterloo. 

Before she started to write about 
horses, Miss Bayliss was a scenarist 
for the old Pathe movie company. 
She wrote some of Marion Davies’ 
early hits and helped devise many of 
the “Perils of Pauline” for Pearl 
White. She even acted in a few of 
D. W. Griffith’s pictures. 

ssitepiasitaieaidaliaminiadaas nies 
Briefs 


@ Women spend $52,000,000,000 of 
the $92,000,000,000 earned in the Unit- 
ed States every year, according to Vice 
President Grace S. Stoermer of the 
Bank of America, “They buy 96 per 
cent of all drygoods, 87 per cent of the 
foodstuffs, 67 per cent of the automo- 
biles, nearly half of the hardware— 
ves, and 36 per cent of the men’s 
clothes.” 

@ Mae Frances Lewis’s family has 
owned the same farm in Virginia for 
200 years. When Mae’s brother de- 
cided to become a civil engineer, it 
looked as though the farm would pass 
out of the hands of the Lewises. But 
Mae is going to carry on. The first 
girl ever to major in dairy husbandry 
at Rutgers University, she last week 
received her Bachelor of Science de- 
gree. 

@ The bride of 1937 is a shrewd bar- 
gainer and knows how to stretch a 
budget, Mrs. Iris Walker, assistant to 
the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration’s consumers counsel, said 
last week. The incréased number of 
inquiries which come to the counsel 
is due to the educational opportunities 
now open to women, and to the en- 
trance of women into the business 
world, she believes. 

a 
PILES—FISTULA 


FREE—America’s largest clinic for rec- 
tal and colon troubles exclusively offers 
an enlightening, helpful book, free, to any 
one suffering from these afflictions. Jmst 
write the McCleary Clinic, 5082 Elms 
Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Adv. 












































































SCHOOLS 
Needy Students, Jobs 


Although this year’s crop of 135,000 
graduates of American colleges and 
universities will have a fairly good 
chance of landing jobs (PATHFIND- 
ER, June 5), half a million under- 
graduates in need of temporary em- 
ployment will find only slim pickings 
in the field of summer work. 

Toward the end of June, with the 
country’s schools closing until Sep- 
tember, 500,000 students were slated 
to be dropped from the $3,000,000-a- 
month payroll of the National Youth 
Administration.t Since 95 per cent of 
them come from low-income families, 
their need for vacation jobs could be 
viewed last week as pressing. Because 
the Works Progress Administration 
operates on a 12-month basis and be- 
cause it already has long waiting lists 
of out-of-school youth, NYA-aided stu- 
dents had virtually no prospects of 
getting work relief in their home com- 
munities so as to help them carry on 
their education in the fall. 

For these reasons Aubrey Williams, 
NYA executive director, last week ap- 
pealed for a “cooperative and sym- 
pathetic attitude on the part of em- 
ployers, large and small, in order that 
as many of these young people as pos- 
sible will be placed.” 


Three Were Gloomy 


Presidents of three great eastern 
universities, Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton—the Big Three—last week 
donned dark glasses that they might 
view this world as a gloomy place. 

James Bryant Conant, 43-year-old 
President of Harvard University, peer- 
ed into the dimly lit recesses of Me- 
morial Church and from the shadows 
withdrew a vision of war clouds in 
1914, Pessimistically, Dr. Conant 
drew a parallel between the Amer- 
ican scene in the spring of 1914 and 
the one into which 800 Harvard sen- 
iors were graduating last week. In 
his baccalaureate address, Harvard’s 
president found only one difference, 
but that an important one, between the 
two eras. 

“You are already aware,” he said, 
“of the stresses and strains present 
in Europe and those which have been 
set up by induction in the United 
States. To the members of the class 
of 1914, on the other hand, the situa- 
tion you regard as usual came with all 
the blackness and suddenness of a 
tropical storm.” 

The executive head of America’s 
oldest university again peered into a 
dark corner and found there a disturb- 
ing picture of “intellectual tyranny” 
of the totalitarian states, Germany and 
Russia, Dr. Conant wound up his ad- 
dress with the gloomy assertion that 
America’s “serene and tolerant atmos- 


t With the cooperation of educaters, the NYA dis- 
tributes its payroll to needy students doing odd jobs 
in .colleges and universities throughout the nation. 
The NYA makes no provision for continui this 
financial aid during the school vacation period. 






















































































Pictures Inc. 


Conant Looked Darkly at the Future 


phere” is fast being dissipated. 

Because his resignation has been ac- 
cepted and a successor, Professor 
Charles Seymour, chosen, 68-year-old 
James Rowland Angell last week made 
his last baccalaureate sermon to 600 
seniors of Yale University. With his 
voice resounding from the wall of 
Woolsey Hall like a distant storm, 
Dr. Angell found today’s national 
scene a crisis comparable to the Civil 
war. Predicting that democracy would 
soon be “a mere mockery, a mere 
name,” the head of America’s third 
oldest university scored the Roosevelt 
regime on three counts: (1) the ad- 
ministration’s attitude in regard to sit- 
down strikes; (2) the “complete abdi- 
cation” of Congress accomplished by 
granting implied powers to “innumer- 
able anonymous commissions”; (3) 
the Roosevelt court reform plan. 

On the same day last week, Harold 
Willis Dodds, 47-year-old President 
of Princeton University, told 527 grad- 
uates in his baccalaureate sermon that 
the idea of social security is “incom- 
patible with the ideals of youth.” In 
an ominous tone, Dr. Dodds warned: 
“When we make the mistake of plac- 
ing our hope in measures of security 
rather than in a willingness to venture 
toward larger growth, decay has be- 
gun.” 

ee — 


Briefs 


q Attired in “stripes” instead of 
mortar boards and gowns, 45 convicts 
of Illinois’s Stateville Prison received 
eighth grade diplomas signed by the 
warden and after partaking in a com- 
mencement at which there were no 
exercises, they looked forward to a 
summer vacation—in prison. 

@ When Jean Seymour, 18-year-old 
member of the graduating class of 
the Norwalk, Conn., High School, was 
voted by her classmates “the laziest 
girl in the class,” she laughed as 
heartily as everyone else. When she 
told her father that the joke would 
appear as a permanent record in her 
class yearbook, however, he objected. 
So Jean, “the laziest girl,” got permis- 
sion from school officials, took a razor 
blade and cut her name from all the 
books. The job took four hours. 


’ 
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porters are men of progressive but hardly 
radical views. President Azana is about 
as radical as President Roosevelt. Mr. 
Azana had Bibles distributed among the 
government schools shortly after his elec- 
tion, Do Communists do that? What 
about the courageous Basques in ndrth- 
ern Spain who are supporting the Valen- 
cia government? These Basques are de- 
vout Catholics. Mr. Fackler is mistaken 
when he implies that all the religious 
people are supporting General Franco. 
To call the Loyalists “murderous gang- 
sters” and all the Rebels “saints” just 
shows Mr. Fackler’s prejudice .. . 
George F. Miller 

Wooster, QGhio. 


* * 7 


Looking over the last issues of PATH- 
FINDER in regard to the Spanish con- 
flict, I have wondered where you get such 
partial information, and above all what 
is the necessity of printing pictures such 
as “Rebel Planes Brought Death To This 
Child” (PATHFINDER, June 5). What 
does your informant suppose happens 
when government planes (largely Russian 
and French make) bomb insurgent cities? 

In your last issue, one reads, “Rebel 
General Francisco Franco turned his war 
planes (largely Italian and German make) 
against Madrid . . Bilbao and other 
Loyalist cities. Over 300 non-combatants 
died in the rain of bombs.” 

No doubt you have ignored the fact 
that at the same time government planes 
bombarded the cities of Granada, Valla- 
dolid, Zaragoza (twice), Palma de Ma- 
jorca and some others. I dislike very 
much to see a magazine leaning towards 
one side only . 

U. Soria 
El Paso, Texas, 


* * . 


... It is inconceivable why the democ- 
racies of the world don’t sit on the two 
Fascist dictators now, and once and for 
all settle the issue of lasting peace in 
the world. This truth cannot be denied— 
that neither Germany nor Italy is ready 
for war. Germany lacks raw materials, 
and Italy is too deeply involved in Ethio- 
pia. Yet these two dictators rattle their 
sabers, sputter and bluff and the rest of 
the world’s countries run for cover. If 
these countries combined and got down 
to business, there would be no war, and 
the dictators would be thrown out. of 
office by their own people 

The great majority of the common 
people are in absolute sympathy with 
Loyalist Spain, yet their own duly elect- 
ed governments defy their wishes under 
one pretext or another ... No wonder 
the people in the world are beginning to 
wonder whether democracy is worth pre- 
serving, and certain Fascists have nothing 
but contempt for it . 

Irene B. Fonfara 
Springfield, Mass. 


Error on Bermuda 


In the article on “Bermuda Birth Con- 
trol” (PATHFINDER, June 12), you state 
that the Bermuda Islands are 800 miles 
east of the Atlantic coast. According to 
the Rand-McNally World Atlas, the Brit- 
ish colony of Bermuda .. . is 580 miles 
east of North Carolina. 

Mrs, C. C. Thornton 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 


{Mrs. Thornton is right. PATHFINDER should 
have said that the Bermudas are 800 miles from 
New York.—Ed.] 
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EDITORIAL 





Two-Way Responsibility 


In this department last week, it was 
asserted that American labor since 
1929 had attained a new dignity, a 
new importance. There can be no 
question about that. Workers every- 
where have become articulate. They 
have grown to realize that as they 
prosper or suffer, so prospers or suf- 
fers the country as a whole. This is 
their importance: that they are an 
essential and highly populous part of 
our economic, social and political life. 
This is their dignity: that their sweat 
and their skill are the things that con- 
vert ideas into realities and keep prog- 
ress on the march. 

This importance and this dignity, 
not always so well recognized as the 
importance and dignity of farmers, 
grew more and more impressive as 
the depression wore on into the first 
flush of recovery. The public at large 
—white-collar and agricultural—be- 
gan to understand more fully the view- 
point of labor in mass industry. Slow- 
ly the weight of opinion brought pres- 
sure against employers who hereto- 
fore were cavalier in their dealings 
with workers. Under the New Deal, 
labor received encouragement; the 
idea of collective bargaining took 
hold; John L. Lewis formed the C. I. O., 
and a vast movement toward indus- 
trial unionization was launched. 

In its changed and more enlightened 
attitude toward labor relations, the 
United States was not being novel in 
a world sense. Decades before in 
such countries as England, collective 
bargaining and unionization were 
matter-of-fact things, accepted casu- 
ally by everybody and practiced al- 
most universally in industry. This 
country was just catching up and still 
is catching up. In no way are we in- 
novating—we are merely adjusting 
conditions that should have been ad- 
justed years ago. The natural result 
of all this is strikes and more strikes. 
That some of these have perhaps 
grown out of hand is not altogether 
a surprise. 

Most major industrialists have rec- 
onciled themselves to the fact that 
labor can no longer be ignored, The 
day is here to stay when workers must 
be bargained with, when the employ- 
er must regard his employee as a kind 
of partner who must be treated with 
fairness, honesty and respect. In this 
era of mass industry, however, there 
can be no real personal contact be- 
tween the worker and his employer. 
Hence the need for collective bargain- 
ing and hence the need for labor or- 
ganizations electing representatives to 
conduct that bargaining. 

To insure labor’s rights, laws such 
as the Wagner Act have been passed. 
These define the responsibilities of 
employers. They set down rules to 
which the employer must adhere in 





his dealings with workers. The Wag- 
ner Act, for instance, is deliberately 
designed to protect labor from exploi- 
tation. As such, it does not define 
the responsibilities of labor. To date, 
these have been implied in such fun- 
damental laws as safeguard property 
rights, the sanctity of contract and 
the public peace. If, when they strike, 
workers seize or damage private prop- 
erty, violate contracts, commit acts of 
violence or do things that are obvi- 
ously irresponsible, they leave them- 
selves open to prosecution in the civil 
and criminal courts. Beyond that, 
however, they turn public opinion 
against them and encourage groups 
that would like to see labor wholly 
controlled and left impotent by laws 
that could wreck the proper and nec- 
essary function of unions, 

Here and there in the strike situa- 
tion the past few weeks, there have 
been clear instances of irresponsibil- 
ity on the part of labor. One such in- 
stance was an unauthorized power 
strike that left a community without 
vitally necessary electricity; another 
was an unauthorized newspaper strike 
in Pittsburgh; others were shortlived 
but unauthorized strikes in the auto 
industry, where employers had _ al- 
ready signed written agreements with 
the C. lL. O. In addition to these, 
there have been cases of picketing and 
mass demonstrations that were of a 
highly questionable character. By 
winning public displeasure, irrespon- 
sibility of this sort has damaged 
labor’s cause. The C. I. O., in its or- 
ganization drive on all fronts, appar- 
ently has failed to control part of its 
own ranks. As a result, the impres- 
sion exists that the C. I. O. is too loose- 
ly organized, too poorly disciplined, 
to be allowed a free hand. The cry of 
public safety has been raised, and 
forces are at work to legislate regu- 
lations. ’ 

A fact is one thing and an impres- 
sion is another. The fact may well be 
that the C. I. O. is anything but loose- 
ly organized; yet the impression re- 
mains that it is irresponsible. John L. 
Lewis and his top assistants are prob- 
ably as disciplined and as well organ- 
ized a group as there is in America, 
but minor C. I. O. officials, district 
heads, have seemed in several cases 
to be ill-equipped for the responsibili- 
ties implicit in their jobs. Under the 
circumstances, C, I. O. leadership 
should lose no time in making it clear 
to all members that they do not con- 
stitute a privileged class, that respect 
for law and individual rights is abso- 
lutely. essential, and that there is a 
two-way responsibility in labor rela- 
tions—on one hand, the responsibility 
of employers to bargain collectively 
and not interfere with union organi- 
zation; on the other hand, the.respon- 
sibility of labor to live up to its bar- 
gains and organize only in a strictly 
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legal and peaceful manner. 

If the C. I. O. leadership fails to 
discipline its organization from top to 
bottom, if it fails to preach and prac- 
tice responsibility, it will injure not 
only its own ends but the’ends of all 
labor. Instead of mild regulatory 
legislation (which might very well be 
considered as a salutary companion 
piece to the Wagner Act), there might 
be a harsh control that would ham- 
string all efforts to attain true indus- 
trial democracy. This is no fancied 
danger; it is real, and labor should be 
awake to it. To maintain its dignity 
and importance, labor must make a 
special point of exercising self-control 
by bridling reckless impulses. 


¢ 


Indian “Troubles” 


Weekly, it seems, things get worse 
and worse. Now, it’s the Indians— 
particularly the Yakima Indians of 
Yakima, Wash. The Yakimas were 
once one of the most warlike tribes 
in the state. Their war whoops would 
frizzle your hair, the beat of their tom- 
toms would curdle your blood. And 
now look at them. 

Yakima was all set for its Pioneer 
Days celebration this week when the 
Yakimas went not on the war path but 
practically on the picket lines. They 
wanted free hamburgers three times 
a day and 10 per cent of the wampum 
made on the sale of picture post cards 
during the celebration. Not only that, 
but Chief Thunder Clap and Chief 
Kicking Horse who, by all that’s glam- 
orous, should have been standing 
around on mountain tops singing “In- 
dian Love Call” or sending smoke sig- 
nals down the valleys, instead are call- 
ing themselves “walking delegates.” 

Ray Clark, an official of the celebra- 
tion, voiced one sentiment when he 
said: “The trouble with these Yakimas 
is that most of them have been to 
college and speak English like a radio 
announcer.” 

Well, we think that part is all right. 
That’s better than a few grunts and 
an occasional “How!” But Mr. Clark 
also mentioned what seems to us the 
most serious aspect of the situation, 
He said: 

“Half of them haven’t even got In- 
dian suits! Last year three or four 
of them showed up at our Pioneer 
Days celebration in double-breasted, 
pin-striped suits, with white shoes 
and straw hats.” 

No Indian suits! Why, we can’t 
remember the day when a President 
of the United States didn’t have an 
Indian suit, to say nothing of Mayors 
and Governors who had been similar- 
ly invested by one tribe or another. 
If the Indians have been trading in 
their feathered head dresses and buck- 
skin breeches for a double-breasted 
suit, they’ve made a bad bargain and, 
more than that, the nation is the loser. 

So concerned are we at this state of 
affairs that we are for launching a 
campaign to persuade all non-Indians 
who have Indian suits to get in touch 
with Yakima so that at least one ves- 
tige of our colorful history can be 
maintained in the future. 
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Benjamin Cardozo 


“When the Constitution was written 
the country was in the horse-and- 
buggy stage,” stormed President Roose- 
velt to a press conference after the 
Supreme Court branded the N. R. A. 
unconstitutional. The words came as 
an echo to a decision handed down a 
quarter of a century earlier in the 
New York Court of Appeals, when 
Judge Benjamin Nathan Cardozo rea- 
soned: “Precedents drawn from the 
days of travel by stage coach do not 
fit the.conditions of travel today.” 

To Mr. Roosevelt the quiet, phi- 
losopher-judge who sits on the extreme 
left of the Supreme Court bench must 
be a pleasing figure. A liberal along 
with his friends Brandeis and Stone, 
Benjamin Cardozo has _ consistently 
attempted “to mold the law within the 
shape of the age, to find an adequate 
compromise between the claims of the 
past and the needs of the present, be- 
tween accepted tradition and evolu- 
tion of public purpose.” Perhaps, too, 
the President remembers that the New 
York Appellate Court, while Cardozo 

yas a member, held practically no 
statute invalid which involved use of 
government powers for public safety, 
health or welfare. 

In addition to a philosophy which 
looks for a working compromise be- 
tween adherence to old theories of 
law and requirements of a changing 
civilization, the New York jurist has 
brought to the bench a poet’s pre- 
cision of language. Cardozo’s writ- 
tings are considered by his poet-ad- 
mirer Carl Sandburg to be among the 
finest in American literature, and they 
are treasured by all who like to view 
law as a clear and moving stream. 

Cardozo, the “baby” of the Supreme 
Court in point of service, has been 
lonely in Washington. To him the 
capital remains an aloof and uninter- 
esting metropolis. He is too shy to 
make friends easily. Mr. Hughes has 
gone out of his way to be ‘hice, and 
Cardozo has formed strong ties with 
his liberal associates, Stone and Bran- 
deis. Butler’s brusqueness, however, 
and McReynold’s deliberate slighting 
(he read a newspaper while Cardozo 
was taking the oath of office) have 
hurt the New Yorker’s sensitive nature. 

A recluse with a long, ascetic face 
and a shock of white hair falling over 
his high, aristocratic brow, Cardozo is 
the quietest of the nine justices. He 
speaks only to deliver the opinions of 
the Court’s liberal group, but he does 
this often because of his genius in 
giving life to legal language. Cardozo 
goes home at night to remain alone 
with his court opinions or his books. 
Endowed with an untiring pair of 
eyes, he has a great capacity for work, 
In the half-term following his ap- 
pointment in 1932, he prepared as 
many decisions as McReynolds did in 
a full term. 





Biographers like to explain Car- 
dozo’s gentle unworldliness and quiet 
benevolence by the fact that his father 
was a notorious Tweed Ring judge in 
New York City. This may have 
heightened the natural sensitivity of 
the son, who was born in New York 
in 1870, but it is probably going too 
far to say that he has spent his life 
solely in an effort to atone for his 
father’s political sins. Cardozo’s ma- 


ternal forbears were aristocratic 
Portuguese Jews who, after being 


exiled from their country, settled in 
America in 1654. 

Gentleness was evident in Car- 
dozo’s nature from the beginning, and 
this inherent kindness has produced 
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Cardozo: Shy, Scholarly, Gentle, Wise 


a never-ending battle between Anna, 
his cook, and Miss Tracy, the house- 
keeper and family retainer, to see who 
can do the most for his comfort. This 
struggle was the cause of a popular 
anecdote concerning the Judge. Miss 
Tracy, keeping an eye on Cardozo’s 
weak heart, one day placed a ban on 
fancy desserts and decreed light ones 
for a week. Anna retaliated by serv- 
ing lemon jello six nights in a row. 
Finally, on the sixth night, the Jus- 
tice pushed his plate aside and quietly 
announced: “I think I don’t care for 
any lemon jello this evening.” 

Cardozo’s chivalrous attitude to- 
ward women was inspired by his af- 
fection for his sister, Nellie. Their 
mother died when he was nine, and 
Nellie looked after him for the next 
30 years. His first education came 
from Nellie, aided by tutors, one of 
whom was Horatio Alger. The suc- 
cess-story author was forever falling 
into financial holes from which the 
Cardozo family repeatedly pulled him 
out, In return, he offered to tutor 
young Benjamin. 


* Pathfinder 


And young Benjamin learned rapid- 
ly. At nineteen, he won his Bachelor 
of Arts degree and a Phi Beta Kapp 
key from Columbia, and a year late: 
the university gave him his M. A. Then 
following his father’s profession, he 
studied law for two years at Columbia 
Although he never received his lay 
degree, he was admitted to the bar i: 
1891 and immediately began practic: 
in New York City. 

Engrossed in a profession in which 
his scholarly approach was early evi- 
dent, Benjamin Cardozo showed at 
the outset of his career that he would 
be a recluse. His earliest legal prac- 
tice convinced him that he did not 
care for strenuous, rough-and-tumb| 
trial work. Instead, he found pleas- 
ure in arguing before the State Court 
of Appeals and became known as a 
“lawyer’s lawyer.” 

Cardozo’s clarity of thought and lu 
cidity of expression, together with his 
liberal belief that the law must adjust 
itself to the times, soon drew atten- 
tion to him. In 1913, he won a place 
on the New York State Supreme Court. 

He had been on the state Supreme 
Court but a month when Governor 
Glynn appointed him temporary as- 
sociate justice of New York’s highest 
court, the Court of Appeals. Cardozo 
was destined never to return to the 
lower court, for in January, 1917, 
Governor Whitman appointed him per- 
manently and both political parties 
united in nominating him for a full 
term. In 1926, he was elected Chicf 
Judge of the Appeals Court, again with 
the endorsement of both parties. Car- 
dozo’s advancement has never been 
influenced by politics. 

The wide variety of cases coming be- 
fore him on the Appellate Court ap- 
pealed to Cardozo. By training, 
lawyers tend to emphasize precedent 
and glorify the past, often failing to 
relate law to life. In New York, how- 
ever, Cardozo translated social and 
economic forces into law. Unlike 
many of the lawyers who argued be- 
fore him, he labored for a humane and 
progressive jurisprudence. 

Cardozo left his impress on the 
common law of New York. He be- 
came recognized as the foremost jurist 
in his state, and lawyers and students 
came to regard him as one of a small 
select group of great living American 
judges. 

Cardozo deeply influenced the legal 
profession not only by his liberal phi- 
losophy, expressed in his judicial opin- 
ions, but by his books (“Law and Lit- 
erature and Other Essays,” “The Na- 
ture of the Judicial Process,” “The 
Growth of the Law,” and “the Para- 
doxes of Legal Science”). In _ his 
books he has stressed the theme that 
“law must be related to the needs of 
life since it deals with the complexi- 
ties of humanity; must be stable and 
yet must change with the times.” He 
went even further in his books and 
laid down the rule that “the judge’s 
function is to mold the law to fit its 
ends, that its ends are to serve man- 
kind—not mankind the law.” 

Benjamin Cardozo’s’ continuous 
Striving for the orderly advancement 
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of judicial processes led the American 
Law Institute to choose him in 1923 
for the task of restating and simplify- 
ing the law. Likewise, it was natural 
that two years later he should be 
made chairman of a committee ap- 
pointed by the New York State legis- 
lature to aid a commission in investi- 
gating defects in the law, Further 
recognition came to Cardozo in 1927 
when President Coolidge invited him 
to join the Hague Court, of which 
Charles Evans Hughes, Elihu Root, 
and John Bassett Moore were already 
members. Cardozo declined this in- 
vitation, preferring to carry on with 
the more personal work in the New 
York State Court of Appeals. 

When Oliver Wendell Holmes re- 
tired from the United States Supreme 
Court in 1932, recommendations for 
Cardozo came from bar associations 
and individuals in all parts of the 
country. However, President Hoover 
hesitated to appoint Cardozo for two 
reasons: (1) there were already two 
Supreme Court justices (Hughes and 
Stone) from New York State; and (2) 
he was. afraid of increasing anti-Jew- 
ish feeling in certain sections, since 
Brandeis had been appointed to the 
Court in 1916. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, at that time 
Governor of New York, wrote to Mr. 
Hoover concerning Cardozo: “I know 
of no jurist more learned in the law, 
more liberal in its interpretation, and 
more insistent that simple justice keep 
step with the progress of civilization 
and the bettering of the lot of the 
average individuals who make up man- 
kind.” 

Pressure for Cardozo’s appointment 
increased, and Harlan Stone offered to 
resign from the Court if his presence 
there stood in the way of his fellow 
New Yorker’s appointment. President 
Hoover swallowed his objections, of- 
fered Cardozo’s name to the Senate, 
and that body immediately confirmed 
the appointment. 

Benjamin Cardozo has found life 
“an interesting time in which to do 
my little share in translating into law 
the social and economic forces that 
throb and clamor for expression.” His 
days on the Supreme Court of the 
United States have enlarged his repu- 
tation as a sagacious jurist and in- 
creased his popularity as a far-sighted 
judicial benefactor. Fame and popu- 
larity, however, have not seduced him 
from his scholarly ways and his shy- 
ness, Cardozo’s self-esteem is as mod- 
est as his judicial and philosophic 
wisdom is great. 

Because he believes that “constitu- 
tions must be more liberally construed 
than statutes because they are likely 
to enunciate general principles,” Car- 
dozo is destined to remain popular 
with all those holding to the New Deal 
philosophy. If good fortune grants 
him a long life, Cardozo should be on 
the Supreme Court for many years to 
come. There he will continue to re- 
late the law to the needs of an ever- 
changing life and to prove that “prece- 
dents drawn from the days of travel 
by stage coach do not fit the conditions 
of travel today.” 











NAMES 


Registration of the child’s birth in 
England last week made public the 
fact that Col. and Mrs. CHARLES A. 
LINDBERGH had named their third 
son, born in London hospital a day 
after the British coronation, LAND 
MORROW LINDBERGH. At the same 
time, Mrs. BRUNO RICHARD HAUPT- 
MANN was visiting her parents near 
Stuttgart, Germany. She said that 
she would return to the United States 
for further efforts to prove her hus- 
band was innocent of the kidnaping 
and murder of the first Lindbergh 
child. 








* * 7 


In a Newark, N. J., Federal court, 
big, phlegmatic ELLIS PARKER, 
SR., and his flashily handsome son, 
ELLIS, JR., were convicted of kid- 
naping Paul H. Wendel, disbarred 
Trenton attorney, in an attempt to 
clear Bruno Richard Hauptmann of 
murdering the Lindbergh baby. After 
a tedious, involved trial which lasted 
nine weeks (PATHFINDER, May 15), 
a jury of eight women and four men 
took six hours and a quarter to reach 
a verdict. The sentence, postponed 
for a week, might be as severe as life 
imprisonment. 

Under only a local anesthetic, Gov. 
HARRY WHINNA NICE of Maryland 
watched surgeons of the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital in Baltimore remove his 
right eye. Physicians said his re- 
action to the operation was “perfect.” 

- . . 

Waiting for their conditional di- 
vorce decree to become final, would- 
be screen actress ELAINE BARRIE 
and screen actor JOHN BARRYMORE 
staged a reconciliation on a Los An- 
geles railroad station platform. Be- 
tween kisses, Miss Barrie explained: 
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“We’re going home to mamma and I’m 
going to set aside my divorce decree.” 
Married and divorced four times, 
Barrymore added: “I guess I’m just a 
family man at heart.” Miss Barrie re- 
cently completed work in a film en- 
titled “How to Undress in Front of 
Your Husband.” 


* * * 


In Washington, D. C., 31-year-old 
CHARLES E. WYZANSKI, JR., sub- 
mitted his resignation as special as- 
sistant to Attorney General Homer §S, 
Cummings. He had argued successful- 
ly for the New Deal before the Su- 
preme Court in the Social Security 
Act, the Wagner Act and other im- 
portant test cases. He will resume 
private law practice in Boston. 

Nationally-famous Mayor ANDREW 
J. (“Bossy”) GILLIS of Newburyport, 
Mass., offered to show a private con- 
tractor, who was aided by town wel- 
fare workers, how to make garbage 
collections better. “I collected gar- 
bage 24 years ago,” he explained. “My 
pride is not so high that I would not 
lower it to collect garbage. I’d rather 
do that than be on welfare.” 


* * 7 


A court in Riverside, Cal., ordered 
W. C. FIELDS, bulbous-nosed screen 
comedian, to pay Dr. JESSE CITRON 
of Riverside $12,000 for a month’s 
medical treatment for a serious illness. 
When Citron told the court that the 
film star’s condition was due to drink- 
ing two quarts of liquor a day, Fields 
protested: “Nonsense! I never drank 
two quarts a day—not even in the 
good old days.” 


* * . 


Identifying himself as a “comedian, 
actor, author, composer and manager,” 
50-year-old ED WYNN, radio comic, 
married 25-year-old FRIEDA MIERSE, 
Broadway show girl, in New York 
City. His first marriage ended in a 
Reno divorce last May. 












FIT GEM 


It’s a crime to scrape 
your skin with 
“ouess-work” blades when you 
can be certain of smooth, clean 
shaves with Star Blades! Made 
since 1880 by the inventors of 
the original safety razor, Star 
Single-edge Blades are famous 
for keen, long-lasting edges! 
Star Blade Division, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





bd ’ 
Experiment’s End 

In a peaceful little graveyard hid- 
den by the bustle of Manhattan’s 
downtown traffic lie the remains of 
Peter Stuyvesant, the fiery, wooden- 
legged Dutchman who was one of New 
York’s most famous governors. Stuy- 
vesant himself dedicated to religion 
the ground wherein he lies. That 
was in 1660. In 1779, a church was 
built there and was named St. Mark’s- 
in-the-Bouwerie. 

The violently unorthodox Stuyvesant 
might have mingled some pride with 
his surprise if he had followed the 
history of St. Mark’s during the last 
26 years. Under the rectorship of 
Protestant Episcopal Dr. William 
Guthrie, the picturesque little church 
had provided New Yorkers with some 
of the most spectacular religious inno- 
vations in the city. 

The son of American parents, Dr. 
Guthrie was born in Dundee, Scot- 
land. After his graduation from the 
University of the South in Sewanee, 
Tenn., he divided his life between 
teaching, writing and preaching. When 
he was called to St. Mark’s in 1911, Dr. 
Guthrie announced that he intended 
to make the church an “experiment 
station” for the revitalizing of Chris- 
tianity through more beautiful serv- 
ices. One of the rector’s first steps 
was the introduction of ritualistic 
dancers who wove graceful patterns 
~ through the church during services. 
Dr. Guthrie specialized in the esoteric, 
introducing members of strange faiths 
and cults to his parishioners. 

Dr. Guthrie’s superiors did not al- 
ways take kindly to these innovations, 
and he received a good deal of pub- 
licity from his spats with Bishop Wil- 
liam T. Manning of New York and 
with his own vestrymen. The rector 
weathered all troubles, however. 

Last week Dr. Guthrie marked an 
end to his experiment by tendering 
his resignation from the rectorship. 
Now 69, he had been in poor health 
for several years and had found his 
job too much for him. Health was not 
the only reason for the resignation, 
however, Without actually saying so, 
Dr. Guthrie made it pretty plain that 
his experiment had failed. He was dis- 
couraged by steadily dropping church 
attendance, for which he had no so- 
lution. It had become apparent to 
him that not even dancing girls could 
compete with the pleasures of Sunday 
golf and Sunday driving. 

—_—_—_—_—Se———— 


Briefs 


@ The realization that the movies 
are full while the churches are empty 
was the start of a revolutionary idea 
in the brain of the Rev. Brian Hession, 
vicar of Holy Trinity Church, Ayles- 
bury, England. Mr. Hession combined 
the two, and the first religious talking 
film service, which he conducted in 
the Metropole Cinema in London a 
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Dr. Guthrie Has Resigned (See Col. 1) 


few Sundays ago, attracted a curious 
audience of 2,000 persons. The serv- 
ice consisted only of a few hymns and 
an introduction to the film, “The Pass- 
ing of the Third Floor Back.” 

G Perhaps it is the desire to make 
a final clutch at fading youth which 
causes men to feel that the older they 
are the younger their first brides must 
be in comparison, On the other hand, 
women seem to desire a closer com- 
panionship and, if marrying late in 
life, want their husbands to be nearly 
their own age. These ideas were ex- 
pressed in a survey of first marriages 
just published by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS, FARM 


Poultry Prospects 


To poultry farmers working des- 
perately to keep their heads above a 
rising sea of overproduction, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has just 
thrown out a thin life-line. Despite 
the fact that egg production had arriv- 
ed at a fresh new record by June 1, 
the Department, in its most recent 
report, predicted an imminent decline 
in the number of eggs offered for sale. 

The report’s optimism apparently 
was based on the fact that laying 
crops recently have fallen off sharply. 
The average number of young chick- 
ens on hand in farm flocks on June 1 
was 118, well below the 138 average of 
last year and the previous low of 134 
in 1934. The greatest decrease occur- 
red in the West North Central states, 
where the 1936 drought was most 
acute and the feed shortage sharpest. 

These reductions, the Department 
believed, indicated that egg produc- 
tion soon would be reduced drastical- 
ly. It was also said that farm market- 
ings of chickens would shrink. Smaller 
production would stimulate prices and 
bring the poultry farmer some relief, 
For the present, however, the De- 











* Pathfinder 


partment once again had to paint a 
gloomy picture. Despite the fact that 
the government still is buying surplus 
eggs for distribution to the needy at a 
rate of roughly 2,000,000 dozen a 
month, egg prices to farmers had fallen 
by June 1 to 17.9 cents per dozen-— 
2.2 cents lower than in the previous 
month. Poultry feed, on the other 
hand, had decreased only half a cent 
per 100 pounds since April 15. Chicken 
prices were also low, being reported 
at 14.8 cents per pound as compared 
with 16.6 cents in 1936. 





Richest Counties 


Pocketbooks were fattest and pay 
envelopes heaviest in 1935 in six of 
America’s 3,098 counties. One quarter 
of the country’s industrial and busi- 
ness payroll of $20,424,969,000, accord- 
ing to the business census of the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census released last 
week, went to workers in counties in 
New York, Illinois, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania and California. 

One reason why this handful of 
counties took such a heavy slice of 
the country’s purchasing power, the 
report explained, was that they were 
the most densely populated. The five 
counties with the heaviest industrial 
income also had 13.08 per cent of all 
the 28,525,105 persons employed in 
industry, business and farming. The 
exact figures were as follows: 

New York County: 9.27 per cent of 
the industrial income and 4.31 per 
cent of the workers. 

Cook County, Ill.: 5.94 per cent of 
the income and 3.36 per cent of the 
workers. 

Wayne County, Mich.: 3.67 per cent 
of the income and 1.95 per cent of 
the workers. 

Philadelphia County, Pa.: 2.84 per 
cent of the income and 1.76 per cent 
of the workers. 

Los Angeles County, Cal.: 2.38 per 
cent of the income and 1.70 per cent 
of the workers. 


The report’s income figures did not 
include farm income. Farm workers 
move about so rapidly and take so 
much of their pay in the form of bed 
and board that it is impossible to com- 
pute their income by counties. 

rio —™ 


Briefs 


gq Americans ate meat at the rate of 
15 tons a minute last year, the National 
Livestock and Meat Board estimated 
recently during its Washington con- 
vention, Every citizen, on an average, 
puts away about 140 pounds of steaks, 
chops and roasts a year, statistics in- 
dicated. The meat men noted with 
regret, however, that U. S. per capita 
consumption of meat is less than half 
that in Argentina. Argentines, they 
said, average 326 pounds of meat 
apiece yearly. 

gq The U. S. Employment Service 
found jobs for 240,703 men and women 
in private industry during May, Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins report- 
ed last week. The figure was an in- 
crease of 80 per cent over May, 1936. 
The number of jobs in private indus- 
try has gained steadily for 15 months. 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





Admissions Up 


The old nickelodeon is going to seem 
more a thing of the past than it ever 
has. With costs of movie production 
and theater operation mounting, man- 
agers last week threatened the public 
with an increase in the price of admis- 
sion. 

Facing higher overhead in selling 
pictures, distributors claim that the 
terms for 1937-38 will equal or sur- 
pass those of 1929. Prior to the de- 
pression, admission prices were much 
higher than they are now, and since 
1929 they have not increased in ratio 
to rentals. Now that exhibitors will 
have to pay as much as 10 per cent 
more to get films, they will have to 
charge more to show them. 

Not only are distribution costs ris- 
ing, but producers claim that the cost 
of making pictures has gone up as 
much as 25 per cent. This rise is due 
in part to the increased cost of labor, 
but in large measure may be laid to 
the costly productions now on studio 
schedules. One studio recently an- 
nounced that it would make 22 “mil- 
lion-dollar films during the coming 
months. 

The only consolation to movie- 
goers, who may soon be paying a dime 
more to see their favorite stars per- 
form, is that increased costs of pro- 
duction and distribution may lead to 
better films. 





You'll Be Seeing 


The Last Train from Madrid (Para- 
mount): Using the Spanish revolution 
for background, this picture comes 
off with more success than the war 
itself seems to be doing. Not in any 
sense a propaganda film, the story 
tells of the romances and adventure 
of a group of people seeking to board 
the last train out of Madrid. Before 
the train pulls out in the finale, An- 
thony Quinn saves the life of Gilbert 
Roland and loses the love of Dorothy 
Lamour; newspaperman Lew Ayres 
and Olympe Branda fall in love; and 
Helen Mack finds a few minutes of 
happiness with Robert Cummings be- 
fore her tragic death. Although the 
picture is no great shakes, the plot 
is fairly exciting. The young actors 
and actresses, especially Olympe 
Branda, give mature performances, but 
it is the Spanish background that lifts 
this picture above the ordinary of 
ordinary melodrama. 

The Singing Marine (Warners): 
Dick Powell’s singing at its best, hit 
tunes galore, Busby Berkeley’s show 
numbers, an attractive newcomer nam- 
ed Doris Weston, and the tap-dancing 
of Lee Dixon—such is the stuff of 
which box-office hits are made. Con- 


siderable liberty with the doings of 
marines is taken in this picture, but 
there is more music than marines, so 
all is forgiven. 


Powell, as the singing 





marine, wins first place on a radio 
amateur hour and a high-salaried con- 
tract, gets swell-headed, loses the 
esteem of his marine corps pals and of 
Miss Weston. All ends well, however, 
and entertainment seekers should find 
plenty of satisfaction in this musical, 
even though their minds won’t be the 
least bit improved. 

The Road Back (Universal): Erich 
Remarque’s sequel to “All Quiet on the 
Western Front” was a gripping and 
tragic drama of a group of German 
soldiers who tried to find their way 
back to a normal life after four years 
spent near death in the trenches. 
Universal’s screen version of the 
book, however, puts too much stress 
on humor and departs from the true 
meaning of the original story. John 
King and Richard Cromwell are splen- 
did as two of the young soldiers, but 
Andy Divine and Slim Summerville 
are hardly the type of Germans which 
Remarque intended to portray. Al- 
though the picture disappoints when 
compared to the book, it has its 
merits as a reasonably effective war 
film and is worth seeing. 

ue po 


Flickers 


gq A full-rigged schooner sailed into 
port in Hollywood last week. Al- 
though the film capital is ten miles 
from the nearest port, the big sailing 
vessel encountered no difficulties. The 
“sea” which the ship sailed on was an 
acre lagoon containing 981,250 gal- 
lons of water. In the screen version 
of the Charles Nordhoff-James Nor- 
man Hall novel, “The Hurricane,” 
movie-goers will be expected to mis- 
take the pond for the South Seas. 

@ George Gyssling, the German 
consul in Los Angeles, didn’t like “The 
Road Back,” which attempted to show 
the tragic aftermath of the World war 
(see above). He warned 20 players 
in the cast that they would be placed 
on a blacklist by the Nazis. Last 
week, after the Screen Actor’s Guild 
and the Hollywood Anti-Nazj League 
had protested, the warning consul 
was ordered by his government to stop 
his threats. 

@ Even the most rambunctious 
youngster requires several days to ruin 
a new suit of clothes. When frayed 
clothes are needed for a screen urchin, 
however, studios employ a specialist 
who can rapidly reduce a new pair 
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of pants or a dress to shreds. Such 
specialists are necessary, for even ex- 
tras refuse to don cast-off garments 
which could easily be purchased in 
second-hand stores. 





ON THE AIR 
U. S., Radio Star 


Uncle Sam has become a radio star. 
He isn’t, however, getting the custom- 
ary high salary paid leading air per- 
sonalities. On the contrary, he is pay- 
ing for the work he does, which means 
the citizens are paying. 

For educational as well as enter- 
tainment programs, the government 
is spending more than $150,000 a year 
According to a report made last week 
by the Senate Committee on Govern- 
ment Reorganization, this amount an- 
nually goes for the personal services 
of Federal employees engaged in 
script-writing, supervising and pro- 
ducing programs, administrative ex- 
penses, travel allowances and record- 
ing costs. No expenditures for use of 
station facilities was listed by the 
committee, which estimated that thou- 
sands of station periods had been al- 
loted to the Government free of charge, 

Government agencies using radio 
for propaganda and educational pur- 
poses are: 

q The Agriculture Department, 
which in 1936, used chains and more 
than 300 independent radio outlets at 
a cost of $28,740 for preparation and 
distribution of programs. 

q@ The Interior Department, which 
spent $54,962 last year for educational 
programs carried five times weekly 
over two national networks. 

@ The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, which, while not using as much 
time on the air as the Department of 
Agriculture, spent almost twice as 
much for broadcasting. 

G The Resettlement Administration, 
which confined itself to “canned” pro- 
grams costing $28,615. 

No costs were reported to the Sen- 
ate Committee by the Works Progress 
Administration, which admits that its 
radio activities are both far-flung and 
costly. Its programs are connected 
with theatre projects and therefore 
involve talent and production costs 
difficult to estimate. 

Conceding that the use of radio is a 
legitimate government expenditure, 
the committee recommended that a 
definite limit be set on the amount 
spent by the government on its air- 
waves activities. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





ESIDENTS of Washington appar- 
R ently have good reading tastes, 
They were described last week as 
“one of the most sophisticated liter- 
ary audiences in the world.” The 
compliment-thrower was Ralph Thay- 
er, secretary of the American Liter- 
ary Research Bureau. 

For two years Thayer compiled sta- 
tistics on the reading habits of people 
in almost every land. His informa- 
tion came from public libraries and 
book and magazine sellers all over 
the world. 

According to the Thayer report, 
Washington readers buy more so- 
called “serious” magazines than any 
city of its size in the United States. As 
figured by Thayer on per capita of 
population, no city in the world con- 
sumes more books on political ques- 
tions than the District of Columbia. 

Besides publications devoted solely 
to current political and social prob- 
lems, Thayer pointed out, books on 
art, poetry, philosophy and contem- 
porary drama find one of their best 


audiences in the nation’s capital. 
Though he rated the capital fifth 


among the cities of the world in the 
general non-fiction classification, he 
said sales records show that Washing- 
ton stands second only to New York 
City even in poetry-reading. 

Further evidence of Washington’s 
growing mania for “serious” litera- 
ture came when the Public Library 
released circulation figures for the last 
year, showing that District of Colum- 
bia residents read twice as many li- 
brary books as did the residents of 
Philadelphia, New York, Detroit or 
Chicago. 

Youth’s Week: Youth, they say, must 
be served, and that was the case in 
the city on the Potomac last week. 
Washington was playing host to two 
large youth organizations. : 

First to be served were delegates 
to the 11th National 4-H camp for 
farm boys and girls. For a week 166 
of these young people of 16 and 17 
years of age, representing the nation’s 
1,000,000 4-H Club members, camped 
in West Potomac Park just south of 
the Washington Monument. Address- 
ed by Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
A. Wallace and other high government 
officials, they studied government ex- 
perimental farming and government 
organization, and visited the White 
House and other historic points. 

As the farm youths completed their 
encampment, an even larger youth 
organization was already marching on 
the capital in unprecedented numbers 
for the National Boy Scout jamboree. 
Coming from every state in the Union 
and from 24 foreign countries, more 
than 25,000 Boy Scouts were expected 
in the city. For their 10-day encamp- 
ment a 350-acre tent city, a model of 
health and sanitation, had been erect- 
ed on the banks of the Potomac. In 





this city every known scientific pro- 
tection against contamination of food 
and water had been taken. High Fed- 
eral and city officials, local business 
houses and Washington residents gen- 
erally were all set to do good turns 
for the Scouts. 


* * ® 


Exhibits: Not only does the nation’s 
capital abound in memorials, monu- 
ments, museums, historic and ultra- 
modern government buildings, but 
most of the government departments 
at Washington have erected or are 
erecting exhibits depicting their ac- 
tivities and objectives. Some of the 
departments and bureaus already offer 
guided tours of their elaborate dis- 
plays and others are enlarging their 
exhibits in an effort to reach as many 
as possible of the 3,000,000 tourists 
who visit the city each year. It is 
planned eventually to depict the whole 
workings of the Federal government 
at its center of operation, with every 
government activity visually demon- 
strated. 

In line with this work Secretary of 
the Interior Harold L. Ickes recently 
announced that this summer a museum 
of “ideas rather than’ specimens” 
would be established in his new, mod- 
ern Interior Department office build- 
ing (dubbed “the country club” by 
rival Federal agencies. Interior’s un- 
usual addition to the city’s vast col- 
lection of tourist attractions will occu- 
py an entire floor of the “country 
club.” Through the medium of dio- 
ramas (tridimensional art), the activi- 
ties of the Bureau of Mines, National 
Park Service, Geological Survey, Office 
of Education and other departmental 
units will be graphically depicted. 
——_< > 


Capital Briefs 


G Washington’s large dog popula- 
tion got its own “social security” sys- 
tem recently when the Tail-Waggers 
Club, an imported English idea, in- 
augurated a 24-hour lost-and-found 
service for capital dog owners. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and 3,000 other capital 
residents received invitations to join 
by paying an annual fee of $1, which 
will entitle their dogs to wear official 
club tags, insuring the safe return of 
any pet that wanders. 

@ The nation’s capital has a higher 
percentage of felons serving time in 
its jails and prisons, in relation to 
population, than 17 of the 48 states, 
accounting for a large portion of the 
continued serious overcrowding in 
District penal institutions. 

gq The Census Bureau recently pro- 
vided good news for Washington’s un- 
attached females. Latest census fig- 
ures showed that things were improv- 
ing for them socially—that the popular 
notion Washington women outnumber 
the men five to one was no longer 
true. The Bureau’s report said the 
District’s distribution is now 90.9 
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males to every 100 females, which 
makes it necessary for only one wom- 
an out of every 10 in Washington to 
“live alone and like it.” 


THE SOVIET— 


(Centinued from page 3) 





confusion to realign. The way seemed 
clear last week for Chancellor Hitler 
of Germany to construct alliances 
with Britain and France, while Pre- 
mier Mussolini of Italy appeared 
equally determined to let no grass 
grow under his own feet. Hitler made 
the first move. 

For the first time since the World 
war, the general staffs of Germany 
and France had direct and official con- 
tact last week. General Ludwig Beck, 
chief of the German Army general 
staff, arrived in Paris as guest of Gen- 
eral Maurice Gamelin who holds a 
corresponding position in the French 
military. At the same time, Germany 
was ready to play the game with 
Britain, with the possibility that new 
negotiations would follow despite the 
postponement of the English visit of 
Baron Constantin von Neurath, Ger- 
man foreign minister (see page 8). 

OLD RUSSIA: In the dawn of mod- 
ern history, the land of Rus was a part 
of Sweden. From this land went three 
brothers, princes of Rus, to the north- 
west region of present-day Russia 
where they had been invited to rule 
over squabbling Slavic and Finnish 
tribes. The princes founded a dynasty 
which gave rise to the czars—the 
word “czar” is a corruption of the 
Latin “Caesar”—and proceeded to con- 
quer the territory surrounding the 
tribal lands. 

The descendants of the three princes 
kept up a constant struggle for su- 
premacy until the invasion of the 
Mongols in the first half of the 13th 
century. Led by the redoubtable 
Genghis Khan, the invaders created an 
empire stretching from China to the 
Baltic Sea. For three centuries, the 
princes bowed to Mongol rule. Then 
their chance came, the Mongolian 
regime was overthrown and the czar- 
dom was born—one of the harshest, 
most despotic rules the world has 
known, 

And of all the czars, none became 
historically more infamous than Ivan 
the Terrible (1533-1584). Crowned at 
17, Ivan was hailed as a wise ruler for 
14 years and then, without warning, 
inaugurated a reign of terror that 
lasted for 24 years. Purges on a grand 
scale were introduced by Ivan who 
was known to have put as many as 
1,500 persons to death in a single day. 

The Romanovs, though they came 
to the throne in 1613 and ruled for 
300 years, proved to be the last of the 
Czars. Through all those years, 
poverty came to be the natural state 
of affairs for the great mass of people. 
Serfdom, which bound 8 out of every 
10 Russians to the soil and to a master, 
was not abolished until 1861 when 
Czar Alexander II decreed a redis- 
tribution of the land. 

But, aside from the grant of per- 
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sonal freedom, the peasants were no 
better off. Ruinous taxation kept them 
impoverished. Abuses and brutality 
were rampant. Czar Nicholas II, last 
of the czars, made other decrees after 
the strikes and riots of 1905 but failed 
to help matters. At the outbreak of 
the World war, the great majority of 
peasants still were in terrible straits, 
and their condition was matched by 
the lot of the 2,500,000 industrial 
workers. Two of every three men 
and seven of every eight women in the 
country could neither read nor write. 
he masses hated and feared the upper 
classes who were indifferent to the 
situation. 

Politically, the country was in utter 
confusion. Nicholas II was timid and 
was influenced by Czarina Alexandra 
who was in turn dominated by the 
Siberian “monk,” Gregory Rasputin, 
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Trotsky Wanted a World-wide Revolution 


reputedly an amazingly evil hypnotist. 
The Greek Orthodox Church, revered 
by the masses, was useless as an aid. 
It was hand-in-glove with the ruling 
classes. 

SEEDS OF REVOLT: After the out- 
breaks of 1905, Nicholas had agreed 
to the establishment of a parliament, 
the Duma. But its powers were limit- 
ed and elections were manipulated so 
that the conservatives were always 
sure of a majority. When the vote 
was taken on the question of going to 
war against Germany in 1914, all but 
five deputies voted aye. The dissenters 
were arrested and exiled to Siberia. 
They belonged to an organization call- 
ing itself the Bolshevik faction of the 
Social Democratic Party.t 

One mistake after another accom- 
panied the Russian prosecution of the 
war and, with each mistake, the 
smouldering bitterness of the masses 
burned brighter. Government depart- 
ments were corrupt, generals were 
lacking in generalship. The Germans 


+ This party advocated the abolition of private 
property and control of production by the masses. In 
1903, the party had met to consider organization and 
growth. One group favored a loose organization with 
support acceptable from any interested persons. The 
other group, led by N. Lenin, was for strict discipline 
and support only by the workers. On a vote, Lenin’s 
henchmen won but the party split on the issues in- 
volved. The Lenin supporters took the name 
**bolsheviki’’ from a Russian word meaning ‘‘ma- 
ol and the others became ‘‘mensheviki’’ mean- 
ng minority. 





beat the poorly-armed Russians time 
after time. Cold, hungry and discour- 
aged, the Russians were tired of the 
war. 

The time was ripe for revolution. 
And shortly it came. As Nicholas ab- 
dicated, radical elements helped in the 
formation of a provisional govern- 
ment. But the provisional govern- 
ment, which came to be headed by 
Alexander Kerensky, a Social Revo- 
lutionary, could not stem the tide of 
military mutiny, pillage by the peas- 
ants, and industrial strikes. Allied 
governments maneuvered to keep Rus- 
sia in the war. Germany, which today 
calls itself a bulwark against Bolshe- 
vism, sought to get Russia out of the 
war, connived with the Bolsheviks to 
agitate against the Kerensky govern- 
ment and helped Lenin return to Rus- 
sia from Switzerland. On November 
6 and 7, 1917, Petrograd was seized by 
the Bolsheviks. Throughout the coun- 
try, local soviets seized town and city 
governments. 

After ending the war by signing a 
separate treaty with Germany, the 
Bolsheviks then had to fight for the 
life of their new government against 
all manner of counter-revolutionary 
movements. Battling the Reds were 
former nobles, conservatives, clergy- 
men, and Allied forces embittered at 
the turn that had left Germany free 
of an enemy on the eastern front. 
Under the leadership of N. Lenin, the 
Bolsheviks managed to overcome this 
opposition and firmly established them- 
selves in power. Meanwhile, Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania and Finland took 
the opportunity to declare their inde- 
pendence of Russia. 

THE U. S. S. R.: Throughout the 
Soviet Union, there are many races. 
About half of the entire population is 
strictly Russian; the remainder in- 
cludes Ukrainians, Tartars, Georgians, 
White Russians (often confused with 
“white guards” who supported the 
cezarist regime and bitterly opposed 
Red Russia), Turks, Armenians, Jews 
and dozens of others. 

The entire nation is known as the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(U.S. S.R.). The name “Russia” was 
purposely left out of this title in the 
thought that non-Russian nations 
might eventually desire to join the 
Union. In the Union are 11 republics, 
the largest of which is the Russian 
Socialist Federative Soviet Republic 
(R. S. F. S. R.). This comprises more 
than 90 per cent of the whole country 
and is inhabited by more than two- 
thirds of the entire population.+ 

In 1918 the Bolsheviks adopted 
“Communist Party” as the official 
name and in 1923 broadened it to All- 
Union Communist Party. 

COMMUNISM: Basic principle of the 
Bolshevik form of government is Com- 
munism. Its ideal is a social struc- 
ture without classes, without rich or 
poor, where there would be no private 
ownership of property, and where all 
forms of production and distribution 


+t The ten other republics are Ukrainia, White Rus- 
sia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, Armenia, Turkmenistan, 
Uzbekistan, Tadjikistan, Kazakhstan and Kirghizia. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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FEAR 


saa Fear is a foe to happiness, peace 

oN and success. Fear saps vitality 
and leaves us prey to the worst 
we imagine. You can banish 
fear and have boundless courage. 
Eminent scientists have written 
a wonderful book that tells you 
how. It is ‘“‘The Philosophy of 
Personal Influence.’’ It tells how 
to banish fear and achieve the 
success which is rightly yours. 
The book costs you nothing. 
Write for it today. Put a 5c stamp 


on your letter. 
PARIS COLLEGE OF PSYCHOLOGY, 








(Dept. 106), 7 Rue Auber, Paris, France 
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PASTIME and LUCIDS 





Dots Connected 


Here is the solution to last week's 
dot puzzle. The illustration shows 
how to join the nine dots arranged 
in the same way by using only four 
strokes of the pencil and without 
lifting it from the paper. Another 


Four Lines Connect Nine Dots 


frequently-used version of the same 
solution is to continue the bottom line 
on over to the dot in the lower left- 
hand corner, completing the large 
triangle. 


Match Trick 


Sometimes called “reversible match- 
es,” the only equipment needed for 
this trick is a box of ordinary safety 
matches. Open the drawer to show 
that the box contains genuine matches. 
Then call attention to the fact that 
when the name and trade-mark on the 
box are held upright so one can read 
them, the heads of the matches lie to 
the right. This done, close the box, 
shake it and hand it around for 
inspection. 

To their surprise the spectators 
will find that the matches are now 
lying with their heads the other way. 
The secret of the trick is that the per- 
former previously cuts out the top 
from another box of the same brand 
of matches. The matches are actually 
lying with their heads to the left in 
the first instance, but when the per- 
former first shows them he holds the 
false top on the box the wrong way 
round. This makes it appear that the 
matches are lying with their heads to 
the right. In shaking the box the 
performer simply removes the fake 
top and the trick is done. 

So 


Brain Teaser 

With people everywhere taking to 
the water in one way or another, 
this week’s teaser, contributed by 
Adam Campbell of Hindman, Ky., 
should prove popular: If a man can 
row across a river one and a fourth 
miles wide at the rate of three miles 
per hour (in still water), how long 
will it take him to row across to the 
point exactly opposite his starting 














point if the current of the river has 
a velocity of two miles per hour? 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The plant 
pot contains 526 cubic inches of earth. 
atchaspienteiaiglliplaaatiinnie 

° ° 
Family Ties 

Family ties, they say, are always 
the strongest. However, it is some- 
times difficult to figure out the rela- 
tionship in some families, especially 
when they are quite mixed up by 
marriage. A good example of this is 
offered in the following poser: What 
conditions or family ties will make 
Mrs. Bjones step-daughter-in-law to 
her father, her husband become step- 
son-in-law to his mother, his mother’s 
husband become step-father to his son- 
in-law, his wife step-mother to her 
daughter-in-law, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Bjones step-brother and step-sister to 
each other? 

See if you can figure out the seem- 
ingly complicated mix-up. Just in 
case you are not able to unravel it, 
it is really quite simple. It is only 
what happens when Mrs. Bjones’s 
father marries Mr. Bjones’s mother, 
and that frequently happens in real 
life. 


ee ee 


Smiles 


Wimpus—Let me know as soon as 
vou arrive. 

Mrs. Wimpus (leaving for vacation) 
—I will write. 

Wimpus—And if you have forgotten 
anything? 

Mrs. Wimpus—I will wire. 

Wimpus—If you need money? 

Mrs. Wimpus—I will telephone. 

Mrs. Goolsby—I believe the world 
would have perpetual peace if women 
ran the various governments and had 
charge of all the peace conferences. 

Mr. Goolsby—No, that would be 
worse than it is with men running 
things. Think how many “cat fights” 
there would be to stir up international 
hatred, 


Dots—I never could see why they 
always call a boat “she.” | 

Joe—Then I guess you never tried 
to steer one, did you? 


Boogy—You say you can’t read or 
write. How did that happen? 

Woogy—Well, you see it was this- 
a-way. I never went to school nohow 
only one day, and that was at night, 
and we didn’t have no light, and the 
teacher didn’t come. 

Train Conductor—I’m sorry, but Ill 
have to charge your boy full fare. He 
has on long pants and looks to be 
over 12 years old. 

Mandy (taking her youngster on a 
trip)—’Deed he’s not 12 years old, 
Mister. He ain’t eight yet. He’s just 
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a little boy-man, dressed in Sunday 
best, long pants and all. 

Conductor (consulting rule book)- 
It says here “long pants full fare 
short pants half-fare.” 

Mandy (laughing and laughing) 
Well, I guess I gets to ride for nothing 

Noowedd—My father married my 
mother for the bread she made. 

Mrs. Noowedd—tThat may be so, bul 
you know I never married you foi 
the dough you make. 


Mrs. Snirp—Congratulations, Mrs 


Snaffle. I understand you have a mod- 
el husband. 
Mrs. Snaffle—Well, he may be a 


model husband, but he’s certainly not 
a working model. 


Munhall—It’s too bad that Jimmy 
and his girl aren’t good enough for 
each other. 

Ziegler—What makes you say that? 

Munhall—Oh, I’ve been talking to 
both families. 








Tramp—I thanks yer kindly fer yer 
generosity, ma’am. 

Housewife—But I haven’t given you 
anything, and what’s more, I don’t intend 
to until you split that wood. 

Tramp—yYes, ma’am, I knows that. But 
even if I am unable to do hard work, I’m 
sure yer ain’t goin’ ter let my gratitude go 
to waste, are yer? 


Skemp—Is this fellow McFall all 
right to take on a fishing trip? 

Rygg—Is he? Say, besides doing 
the cooking he’ll think up fishing sto- 
ries for the whole bunch. 


Wifey—James, how do you like my 
new hat? 
James—Well, my dear, to tell you 
the truth 
Wifey—Stop right there, James. If 
you’re going to talk that way about 
it, I don’t want to know. 


HOUSEHOLD 


. . 

Furniture Moving 

Having just finished heaving the 
piano and other household furnishings 
for the ’teenth time since in the regular 
spring and summer housecleaning, 
husbands whose wives have that “fur- 
niture-moving complex” are about 
ready to call a sit-down or go fishing. 

However, there is no need for such 
drastic action. The household art de- 
partment of the University of Califor- 
nia has been thinking up ways and 
means of easing moving tasks. Re- 
cently the department came through 
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AGENTS WANTED 








MAKE REAL MONEY, selling original, oldest electric 

one-wire stock fence to every farm. Cuts fencing 
costs 80%. Permanent money making opportunity. One- 
Wire Fence Company, B-55, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 


Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
BOOKS 


“WHO AND WHAT IS A CATHOLIC,’’ new booklet: 
68 pages: Facts only. 25 cents postpaid. Box 1709, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
(Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED = 
ADDRESS—Mail postcards. We pay weekly, and fur- 


nished supplies. Full Details Free. Dorothea Cos- 
metics, (P) Hynes, Calif. 


IF YOU AGREE TO SHOW THEM to friends, I'll 
send you two actual samples amazing Snag-Proofed 

Silk Hosiery and show you how to earn up to $22 a 

week. American Mills, Dept. U-44, Indianapolis. 


MOTHERS! WILL YOU WEAR Actual Sample Dress- 

es And Show to Friends. Up to $22 in week, easy! 
Not house to house. Give size, age. Harford Frocks, 
Dept. U-28, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


$8.00 TO $12.00 WEEKLY, doing easy spare time work 
at home. Full details. Harbor Merchandise Co., 
100-B Park, Hartford, Conn. 


ADDRESS POSTCARDS FOR US, everything supplied. 
We pay weekly. Particulars Free. Write May’s Cos- 
metics, University Station (A) Tucson, Arizona. 


FROG RAISING 


RAISE FROGS. We Buy! Unusual offer to beginners. 
Pree Book. American Frog Canning (145-M) New- 
Orleans, Louisiana. 


INSTRUCTION 


WORE FOR “‘UNCLE SAM.” Start $1260-$2100 year. 

next held examinations. Full particulars tell- 
ow to get appointment—Free. Franklin Insti- 
Dept. F13, Rochester 


INVENTIONS WANTED 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
right, St. Louis, Mo. 


LEGAL NOTICE 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. The directors of the 
Nerth Americen Building and Loan Association are 
planning to apply for insurance on all shares. Share- 
holders should write to the Association in the Kirby 
Building, Dallas, Texas, to verify their holdings. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED to wear and demonstrate 
Pree Suits to friends. No canvassing. Up to $12 
in a day easy. Experience unnecessary. Valuable 
demonstrating equipment, actual samples Free. H. J. 
Graves, Pres., 1300 Harrison, Dept. U-918, Chicago. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENT YOUR IDEA—Write immediately for two 
free books, ‘‘Patent Protection” and “‘When and 
How to Sell an Invention.”’ Fully explain many in- 
teresting points to inventors and illustrate important 
mechanical principles. With books we also send ‘‘Evi- 
dents of Invention’’ form. Prompt service, reasonable 
tees, thirty-six years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. 
Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 906-H Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! Roll developed, 

printed, and two professional enlargements, one 
tinted enlargement, or six reprints, for 25c coin. 
Reprints 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Min- 
neapolis, _Minn. 


FREE enlargement coupon with every order. Rolls 

developed, 2 brilliant professional prints of each 25c. 
New Deep-view Process. Barclay Studios, 5520 South 
Shore Drive, Chicago. 


QUICKER SERVICE, sparking double-clear never- 

fade prints. Roll developed, two prints each nega- 
tive 25c. Enlargement coupon. Willard’s, Box 3535T, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work. Two beautiful 

double weight Gloss Enlargements, eight guaranteed 
neverfade prints each roll, 25c. Excel Photo Service, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox glossy 
prints 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. Foto- 

print Service, Box A, Roanoke, Virginia. 

ROLLS DEVELOPED—One Print and One Enlarge- 
ment of each exposure 25c. Trial. Reprints 20 for 

25c. Skrudland, 6968-57 George, Chicago. 

INTRODUCTORY OFFER, lic. Films developed by 
special Fadeproof process. Quick Service. Reprints, 

3c. Superfoto Films, Dept. 153, Kansas City, Mo. 

TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
largements and eight lifetime prints, 25c. rints 

3c. Mays Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. 

ROLL DEVELOPED, = Guaranteed Prints, three 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements 25c. Quick 

service. Peerless Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. 

ROLLS RUSHED! Developed and printed with two 
supertone enlargements 25c. Four 4x6 enlargements 

25c. Newtone, Maywood, Illinois. 

20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll devel 
__ed wit! with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15, Maywood, 

RADIO FILM COMPANY, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. cor 
est in Photo Finishing.’ Eight guaranteed prints— 

two enlargements 25c. 

ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 guaranteed prints 25c. Smart 
Photo, Winona, Minnesota. 
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with these six rules for placing furni- 
ture: 

1) Together the husband and wife 
should decide on the center of interest 
in the room, usually the fireplace or 
the view window. The most comfort- 
able chairs are usually grouped at 
this point. 

2) All large pieces of furniture and 
rugs should follow the lines of the 
room, Rugs should be placed straight, 
and sofas and large tables should not 
cross corners. 

3) Heavy or tall pieces of furniture 
should be distributed around the room, 
not massed, to maintain the principal 
of balance. This is not always easy 
to achieve with objects of unequal size. 

4) The furniture should be properly 
located so that a group of people using 
the chairs may converse conveniently. 

5) Allow free passages by arranging 
the furniture so as not to obstruct 
traffic. Windows and bookcases should 
be easily accessible. 

6) Be orderly. Avoid large tables 
and too many unnecessary and mean- 
ingless accessories. 


Week's Hints 


@ Grease may be removed from 
wallpaper by moistening absorbent 
cotton with carbon tetrachloride and 
pressing it against the spot. Do not 
rub it over the spot as that will re- 
move the wallpaper too. 

@ Celery leaves can be chopped fine 
and put into meat or salmon loaf or 
bread-crumb stuffings for such meats 
as roast shoulder of lamb or poultry. 
They can also be dried and used like 
other herb seasonings. 

@ When clothes are sent to the 
laundry they are usually paid for by 
weight. Money can be saved if the 
housewife makes certain all articles 
are dry before they are sent out. 

@ A small amount of milk added to 
the water in which potatoes are boil- 
ed will make them lighter and fluffier 
when mashed. 

@ Comfortable shoes with ordinary 
heels have been found easier to wear 
in the kitchen than high-heeled dress 
shoes, and better for the feet. 

@ Mirrors, framed to harmonize 
with the other furnishings, can be 
used to brighten dark corners in hall- 
ways, bedrooms and even living rooms. 





MEDICAL 


SORES AND LUMPS MY SPECIALTY. 
page book. 


” ‘Free, 140 
Dr. Boyd Williams, Hudson, Wisconsin. 
SALESMEN WANTED 


IMMEDIATE OPENINGS for ambitious men! Wear, 
introduce ‘‘Pairbanks’’ tailored-to-measure clothes. 
make up to $10 in a Day. Experience unnecessary. 
Bonus Suit offer. Low prices. Quick sales. Free out- 
fit. Permanent! Fairbanks Company, 2304-A Wa- 
bansia, Chicago. 
WANTED: Man to start in business selling widely 
known products to satisfied consumers. Complete 
line. Largest company; established 1889. Big earnings 
No capital or experience needed. Write for free par- 


ticulars. Rawleigh’s, Dept. G-1-PAT, Freeport, Til. 
—_ SONG POEMS WANTED 
WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 
SONG POEMS WANTED—any subject. Send best 
poem today for offer. Richard Bros., 14 Woods 
Bidg., Chicago. 
TOBACCO 2 
LOOK! Milder golden yellow smoking or rich ripe 
chewing, four unds, guaranteed and postpaid, 
$1.00. Riverside neh, 121, Hazel, Kentucky. 
; sy WRITERS—SONGS—POEMS “ 
— AND SONG POEMS. Published, arranged, 
alty Basis. Cinema Arts Music Pub. 
A-2, Bankers Investment Build- 
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No JOKE Jo Bet DEAF 


deaf person knows that— 

= Warn made himself hear his watch tick after 

eo = mos Be for twenty-five years, with his Arti- 

% Ear Drums. He wore them day and night. 
They stopped his head 

noises. They are invisible 

andcomfortable,no wires 










or batteries. Write for 
TRUE STORY. Also 
booklet ness. rtifetal Kar Drum 


THE WAY COMPANY 
724 McKerchey Bidg. Detroi 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach, 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mefe bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25c at all drug stores. © 1985, C.M.Co. 


RELIEVE PAIN OF ARTHRITIS, 


neuritis and sacro-illiaec strain. Sufferer invents electrical 
device that is used right on affected part while you s 
no —» ye 110 volt AC or DC. 560 cash with o 
PENN & Sta. K, MILWAUKEE, wis. 


$3. 50 Truss FREE inv, 

Money 
now or ever— you J wh 3 truss just for trying a 
newer rupture met which gives instant relief 
in most cases. Doctor's Invention— entirely different. 
No leg straps, elastic belt or cruel springs. Does 
not gouge or en pening. Eliminates severe 
pressure. Holds Rupture UP and IN. Cannot 
slip. Easy to wear. ae No harness. Method 
sent on 80 Days Trial with FREE Truss. Write 


E. 0. KOCH, 9079 Koch Bidg., 2906 Main St, Kansas City, Ma, 


FALSE TEETH 


Klutch holds’em tight all day 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion, holds the plate 
so snug it can't rock, drop, chafe or be played with. 
You can eat and talk as well as you did with your 
own teeth. Why endure loose plates? Kiutch ends 
the trouble. 25c and 50c at druggists. If your drug- 
gist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substitutes but 
send us 10c and we will mail you a generous trial box. 


HART & CO., Box 2502-G, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused by 


t, Michigan 








unnatural collection of water in abdomen, feet 
and legs, and when pressure above ankles leaves 
a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, Dept. 585, }, ATLANTA, GA. 


W-e-a-k GLANDS— 
constipation—make you feel old—rundown—Get amaz- 
ing Chemists double strength Remedy. Vitality re- 
stored—Guaranteed. J. W. of Georgia, states: *‘first 
treatment that did the work.’’ Don’t give up until 
you try this wonderful Remedy. Write to-day for 
““True-story’’ and money back offer by return mail. 
“VITALIFE” LABORATORY PRODUCTS 
North Hollywood California 


pILEs more 








Until You Try This 
for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 

the day that you read this. Write today. E. Rf. 
Page €o., 300-B45 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 





Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for FREE trial package, 
amazing results. Endorsed by Gortees. 

PROSTEX COMPANY. Dept. Miami. Oklahoma. 


FALSE TEETH 


kling, and fr 
even the | pltchtest oder—when caphen_ cleanse with Neico 












are ghuaye sweet, clean, 
from 





Pootiets and Fososande. of enthusiastic users. 
We 0 th Phobuets £6. Bet P. box 105, Rihambin Gam. 














































































































































































THE SOVIET— 


(Continued from page 21) 


would be held in common. To work 
this out, there would be a revolution 
and seizure of power within a nation, 
and then a world revolution. 

On this last point was based the 
historic split between Trotsky and 
Stalin, Both men, high in Lenin’s coun- 
cil, vied for leadership after his death 
in 1924, Stalin won the battle. Stalin 
counseled moderation—concentration 
on domestic successes before seeking 
a world dictatorship of the working 
classes. Trotsky wanted the world 
movement to go on simultaneously 
with the Russian revolution. 

How far the Soviet today resembles 
a Communistic form of government is 





Black Star 


Hitler Strives to Cement Fascism 


open to serious question. Under Com- 
munism, the profit motive (keystone of 
the capitalistic system) is replaced by 
another idea—‘Each man shall work 
according to his abilities, and receive 
according to his needs.” 

In Soviet Russia, however, it has not 
worked out that way. Stalin, a prac- 
tical man, is therefore willing to try 
what will work. Meanwhile—perhaps 
forever—fulfillment of the eventual 
Communist ideal is postponed. The 
goal of absolute economic equality, 
absolute classlessness, is easier de- 
scribed than attained. 

OPERATION: Contrary to some be- 
liefs, all are not paid alike in the 
Soviet. Movie stars or authors may 
make huge sums. A citizen may ac- 
cumulate wealth—but not land. He 
may own houses or buy an automobile. 
He may employ labor—at the risk, 
however, of being taxed out of busi- 
ness. Generally speaking, the state 
runs everything and is aided in this 
by a vast network of secret police— 
the NKVD, formerly the OGPU. 

As for religion, citizens are not for- 
bidden to worship but they are not 
encouraged. Only members of the 
Communist Party are forbidden to be- 
long to a church, and only a fraction 
of the country’s population are mem- 
bers of the Party. The number of 





adult Party members is less than 
3,000,000. However, there are many 
more millions in the youth groups of 
the Party—Octiabrists, Pioneers and 
Komsomols—who will be eligible for 
membership when they are of age. 
Being a member of the Communist 
party means life-time devotion to 
party principles, to go wherever sent 
without question and to advance with- 
out let-up the doctrines of Communism. 

THE PLANS: Not long after the 
Soviet government consolidated its 
position in 1920, it was forced to beat 
a retreat from pure Communism to a 
form of state capitalism, wherein the 
government, and not the people them- 
selves, had control of production and 
distribution. The retreat was made 
necessary by a devastating famine in 
which up to 6,000,000 Russians were 
allowed to perish. The cause: farms 
were to be collectivized—that is, all 
goods and produce were to be turned 
into a common pool. The peasants 
objected. When their grain was seiz- 
ed for taxes, starvation followed. 

In 1921, the New Economic Policy 
(NEP) was adopted. This was the 
governmental retreat. The state per- 
mitted short-term renting of land and 
limited employment of farm labor. 
The natural result was that some farm- 
ers leased lands, hired help and be- 
‘ame more prosperous than others. 
Fearful that these wealthy landowners 
or “kulaks” might develop into a 
powerful landholding class, the gov- 
ernment resorted to heavy taxation 
and the term “liquidation” came to 
have a terrible significance. 

The “kulaks” did not wish to turn 
over their goods to the common pool, 
so they destroyed their own crops and 
livestock rather than submit. Their 
punishment was death or exile to 
Siberia. In 1931 and 1932, the meat 
shortage in Russia was critical, and 
it was estimated that more than one- 
third of all the livestock in the coun- 
try had been destroyed by the “ku- 
laks.” Then, a year later, there was a 
second great famine, the harrowing 
extent of which still remains a matter 
of speculation. It is an almost estab- 
lished fact, however, that in 1933, the 
Soviets, with brutal deliberation, let 
millions of persons die in a forced 
“liquidation” through starvation. There 
is no way of explaining a mass horror 
of this sort, beyond saying that the 
Russian character is strange, that it is 
extremely fatalistic and that it can 
view death on a large scale with ap- 
parent indifference. 

Succeeding the NEP, in 1928, was 
the first Five Year Plan—a concen- 
trated, conscious national effort to 
lift production of the country. In the 
past an agricultural nation, the Soviet 
was to be industrialized. In many 
respects the plan was successful. It 
was finished in four years instead of 
five; industrial output was increased 
four times; steel production was up 40 
per cent, pig iron 69 per cent, new 
cities were built, mines developed. 

But there was also much trouble. 
Untrained workmen were unable to 
handle the complex machinery, trans- 
portation could not keep pace with 








production and millions of tons of 
produce rotted in warehouses; the 
classless idea was seized upon to the 
detriment of manufacture—when a 
manager gave an order, workers often 
refused to carry it out until they 
had first discussed it at meetings. 
The second Five Year plan, due to 
be completed December 31 of this 
year, is working out like the first in 
many ways. Industry is advancing, 
farms are being collectivized but trans- 
portation is behind and prices and 
cost of production are still high. The 
second plan is placing more emphasis 
on consumers’ goods and less on heavy 
industrial products. Observers have 
pointed out that the Russians are sad- 
ly in need of objects that are plentiful 
in other countries—nails, kitchenware 





Pictures Inc. 


And Mussolini Works with Hitler 


and boots. And housing conditions in 
big cities are admittedly deplorable. 

Thus, Soviet Russia is not yet in 
any sense near its ultimate goal. It 
may be farther away from it than 
ever. The world would like to know 
what secrets are being guarded within 
the gloomily baroque walls of the 
Kremlin—the Russian seat of govern- 
ment in Moscow. The world would 
like to know what lies behind the re- 
cent purges in a nation where blood- 
shed and violence have never been 
strangers since early history. 

If the mysterious present-day events 
and the warnings of more purges in 
the future mean a break in the in- 
ternal structure of the Soviet, if they 
mean that the greatest national experi- 
ment of modern history is a failure, 
the results will be of vital importance 
to the entire world. 

The test of Stalin and the Soviet 
may lie within the next few months. 
On the outcome will rest the future of 
the hardening Fascist front being 
cemented by Hitler and Mussolini, the 
possible realignments of powers for- 
merly friendly to the Soviet. The 
stakes are high and Stalin cannot be 
discounted for long. That is why 
diplomats will keep one eye on the 


Soviet and the other on their own 
skins as they race around Europe 


trying to decide the wisest course. 











